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1848—-ONE HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 


HANS ROTHFELS 


I 


HE centennial which has been cele- 

| brated in Europe this year bears a 
strangely ambiguous character. In 

its immediate perspective it recalls the 
provocative statement that 1848 was 


“the turning-point which failed to turn.”’ 
In fact, if one allows for J. G. Droysen’s 


distinction between “accuracy” and 
“verity,’’ one may say that all the revolu- 
tions which a century ago swept the 
European continent in a spectacular kind 
of “chain reaction” proved abortive. All 
of them were cut short in one way or an- 
other. No dynasty disappeared except 
the one which had been a “bourgeois”’ 
dynasty (une utilité) anyway. No major 
frontier was altered, and few castles were 
destroyed. Moreover, after a short revo- 
lutionary ascent, the reaction began with 
reversals in Italy in May and with the 
June battle in Paris. This countermove 
spread regardless of the debatable ques- 
tion whether some of the peoples con- 
cerned were better fitted for popular up- 
heavals than others. In fact, the nation 
which had been the traditional standard- 
bearer of revolution and whose “‘sneezes”’ 
(in Metternich’s phrase) used to cause 
all of Europe to catch cold, beat the re- 
treat first; and then reaction ran a full 


circle, showing the same universal and 
interlocking character of events as had 
the revolutionary outbreaks themselves. 

In order to be accurate concerning the 
facts and to gain a starting-point for 
more basic considerations, one exception, 
however, should be mentioned. The Swiss 
prelude of November 1847 was an iso- 
lated and a victorious coup—not a revo- 
lution, but a civil war. In spite of its local 
character, it was hailed by the “party of 
movement” all over Europe and widely 
regarded as the opening gun in the 
hoped-for attack. Everywhere it evoked 
the deepest sympathies of liberals and 
radicals, though it clearly involved the 
suppression of a particularist or seces- 
sionist, rather than an aristocratic or 
antidemocratic, minority and was ef- 
fected by means of superior military 
force. These features could be condoned 
or even extolled by a progressivist public 
opinion because of the nature of the 
struggle. It was obviously carried on by 
“modern” against “traditional” elements 
and ideas, by the advocates of a demo- 
cratic federalism against those of a con- 
federacy based on republican localism, 
by an industrial and commercial against 
an agrarian society, and by liberal and 
“enlightened” minds¥ against what 
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seemed to be the superstitious “ob- 
scurantism”’ of the churches, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, and particularly of 
the Jesuits. Im Hochland fiel der erste 
Schuss, im Hochland wider die Pfaffen. 
This first shot which the German poet 
Ferdinand Freiligrath hailed so enthusi- 
astically, “loosed the avalanche,”’ as he 
remarked a few days after the French 
revolution of February.’ Or, as Jules 
Michelet and Edgar Quinet wrote to the 
Swiss diet in December 1847: ‘Vous 
avez consolé la France.’”’ Side by side 
with messages and gifts from burgher 
committees in many German towns, 
some as far away as K6nigsberg, and 
signed by men who were to be the nota- 
bles of the March revolution, there came 
congratulations from exiles, bearing the 
signatures of Kar! Marx and Karl Schap- 
per, Joachim Lelewel, and E. C. Jones. 
The German workmen in Paris, the 
“Fraternal Democrats,” as well as the 
“People’s International League”’ in Lon- 
don and the ‘Association démocratique”’ 
in Brussels, were likewise ready to offer 
their sympathy and to contribute to the 
relief of those who had suffered in a com- 
mon cause. 

While such universal repercussions 
perhaps better illustrate the prerevolu- 
tionary situation in large parts of Europe 
(that is, a rising “International of lib- 
erty”) than do other more material evi- 
dences of widespread distress (increased 
numbers of proletarians and unem- 
ployed in the growing capitals, disloca- 
tion of home industries, failing crops, and 
the potato disease), it was the good for- 
tune of the Swiss that in their own ranks 
they were not yet split by that distinct 
cleavage of class interests within the re- 

*For the messages of sympathy see Werner 
NAr, Die Schweiz in der deutschen Revolution 1847- 


49 (Frauenfeld and Leipzig, 1929), esp. the docu- 
ments, pp. 106-207. 


form movement which would become so 
strikingly apparent in Paris. Nor were 
they seriously molested by the interven- 
tionist intentions of the conservative 
powers outside, by that other ‘‘Interna- 
tional of order,’’ which had prevailed in 
the first decade after 1815 and, though 
weakened, was by no means dead. Isola- 
tion, rather than the sympathies of lib- 
erals and radicals, secured the success of 
the Swiss. Moreover, they enjoyed a 
third advantage. Their desire for a strict- 
er political and economic unity was “‘na- 
tional”’ in the Western sense of allegiance 
to a historically developed territorial en- 
tity. It envisaged a Swiss state-nation 
combining three (or four) linguistic 
groups in equal partnership. It was 
spared, therefore, the conflict of political 
with cultural allegiance or the clash be- 
tween subjective and objective or be- 
tween territorial and ethnic concepts of 
nationality that would become a common 
and fateful feature of events in central 
Europe. In this miniature historical ex- 
periment carried out in Switzerland in 
advance of the real crisis, three of the 
main causes which contributed to the 
failure of the revolutions of 1848 were 
conspicuously absent. 

If one looks at this exceptional case 
from a hundred years’ distance, one may 
be tempted to make a statement very 
different from that with which these re- 
flections on the centenary began. The 
peculiar specimen of revolution in the 
Swiss style was the only one to succeed 
in the middle of the century; it did not 
share the “failure’’ of 1848 because it 
was an isolated and limited event; it was 
not a turning-point at all. It resulted, 
rather, in constitutional reform, to which 
a finishing touch was added in 1856. It 
thus completed with some, though a 
very moderate, show of force an organic 
growth which had proceeded under spe- 
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cific conditions. How wrong were the 
legitimists in Europe who saw in this ref- 
uge for political exiles the predestined 
“center of anarchy”! Much as Swiss lib- 
eralism appeared to be a spearhead of 
Young Europe, it was so deeply perme- 
ated by communal and corporative or 
cantonal traditions that it led to a con- 
servative and federalist type of democ- 
racy, which proved secure against the 
twin dangers of nihilism and totalitarian- 
ism. None of the interrelated forces 
which 1848 helped to unleash or which 
it decisively stimulated, neither political 
centralism nor social atomism nor “ra- 
cial” nationalism, played a large part in 
the Swiss development. It was not 
harmed by any of the wars or revolu- 
tions which almost all the rest of conti- 
nental Europe was to experience in a 
steady succession from 1848 to 1948. It 
kept apart from the cataclysm. 

Many individual circumstances of 
history and geography, of course, con- 
tributed to this result. But the contrast 
remains significant throughout the cen- 
tury. And it is no less significant that 
anxiety over the fate of Europe, over the 
tearing-down of historical structures and 
the increasing collectivization of life, or 
over the two ideological blocs, each of 
which claims to represent the “‘real’’ de- 
mocracy, is so keenly felt in Switzerland 
today. A good deal of genuine European- 
ism—of the basic values of a Christian 
and humanist past—has been harbored 
within its confines. While, grotesquely 
enough, the Swiss are not a “‘peace-lov- 
ing” people in the terminology of the 
United Nations, it appears to many con- 
tinental observers that a large-scale 
Switzerland in the heart of Europe, that 
is, a neutralized and federalized republic 
between the two non-European world 
powers of East and West, is the only 
way of salvation. 


I 


Against this picture of contrast, the 
decisive character of 1848 can be set off 
in fuller perspective. Failure or not, 1848 
was a genuine turning-point, and the 
German notion of Vormdrz (pre-March) 
as a distinctive period makes perfectly 
good sense. In recalling 1848, we recall a 
divide. In terms of political history this 
may amount to a truism; even abortive 
revolutions are bound to have profound 
effects. The year 1850 no more restored 
the status of 1847 than 1815 had returned 
to 1788. Schwarzenberg’s dynamic, great- 
Austrian neoabsolutism, a centralism 
using liberal means for authoritarian 
ends,?, was worlds apart from Met- 
ternich’s universally conceived system of 
conservatism, the comparative merits of 
which have been adequately appraised in 
our own day. What had been, in the 
main, an aristocratic society, domesti- 
cally and internationally, was consoli- 
dated or fell apart into more strongly 
centralized or nationalized fragments—a 
process which was concomitant with the 
growing influence of the middle class. 
However brief the constitutional experi- 
ences of 1848-49 had been, in some of the 
countries concerned they resulted in the 
strengthening of state unity and the 
leveling of regional or social inequalities. 
They left behind universal manhood suf- 
frage as a great legacy of the continental 
revolution. Forty-eight, as has been 
said,} was the most important year for 
the whole of Europe’s constitutional life. 
Upon none of the reborn autocratic re- 
gimes were the liberal and democratic ex- 

2For a recent appraisal in English see Adolph 
SCHWARZENBERG, Prince Felix zu Schwarzenberg 
(New York, 1946), esp. pp. 213-16. 


3 Egon FRIEDELL, Kulturgeschichte der Neuzeit 
(Munich, 1931), III, 178. In a broader sense 
H. von SrBik (Deutsche Einheit [Munich, 1935], 
I, 303) calls 1848 “das Jahr der europiischen und 
deutschen Zisur.”’ 
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periments altogether lost. Neither Otto 
von Manteuffel’s bureaucratic rule of the 
fifties, coupled as it was with a Prussian 
liberal constitution, which granted an 
unequal but general franchise, civil 
rights, and state-wide representation, 
nor Karl von Kiibeck’s and the Forty- 
eighter Alexander von Bach’s Germaniz- 
ing centralism in Austria and Hungary 
would have been conceivable before the 
revolution. And while France had given 
a new uplift to the republican idea, it also 
set with Napoleon III the pattern for 
other potentialities of the future. It dem- 
onstrated the relationship between a 
centralized state and an atomized society 
“4 la recherche de l’autorité,” i.e., in 
need of a savior. The upstart who seized 
upon this role lacked some of the safe- 
guards which hereditary monarchs had 
evolved. And the example of “‘authori- 
tarian democracy,” of Caesarism based 
on universal suffrage or on national 
plebiscites brought to the fore some of 
the fateful implications of mass civiliza- 
tion and the danger of moral fatigue. By 
combining the supreme power with na- 
tional sovereignty, Napoleon III repre- 
sented the principle of a new age, as 
Leopold von Ranke put it in his lectures 
before Maximilian II of Bavaria in 1854.4 
Or as the pretender, who felt himself to 
be a “‘providential’”’ man,’ had predicted 
in his Jdées napoléoniennes: When ‘the 
ancient manners” have been destroyed, 
when in a nation there is no longer an 
aristocracy or anything “organized”’ ex- 
cept the army, the social atoms must 
first be welded together by a “new civil 
order” before liberty is possible. 
Napoleon also proclaimed himself the 


4 Weligeschichte, IX, Part II (Leipzig, 1893), 
232. 

5M. Emerit (ed.), Lettres de Napoléon III é 
Madame Cornu (Paris, 1937), II, 201. 


advocate of the new-fangled principle of 
nationality. This was part of the “mis- 
sion of progress” in the interest of which 
France, again according to the Jdées, 
would cast “the sword of Brennus on the 
side of civilization.’’® It was likewise the 
potential dynamite directed against the 
treaties of 1815. Of course, no reaction 
could stamp out the human feelings 
which drew people together in what are 
called “nations.” During the revolution 
this force had proved its strength and, in 
central Europe at least, had exercised an 
appeal often superior to that of liberty. 
Within the following two decades it was 
more or less successfully applied in the 
Italian and German unifications. Much 
as the ways and means (diplomacy and 
warfare) which were used in 1864-71 dif- 
fered from those attempted by the men of 
1848, it was, in parts at least, their legacy 
which was carried out, and it was one 
which bore unmistakably democratic 
implications. Even Bismarck acknowl- 
edged this fact, prepared if necessary to 
mobilize the “Acheron” and to “adopt 
the poor orphan of 1848.’’? He eventually 
contained the emotional urge (and the 
unitary principle as well) in the German 
Empire. Simultaneously, however, the 
nation-state, that is, a state composed of 
one nation only with every nation en- 
titled to statehood, came to be applaud- 
ed, in Western liberal opinion, as the nor- 
mal form of political life, as a conse- 
quence as well as a condition of democ- 
racy, and as the vehicle of progress. Citi- 


6 Idées napoléoniennes (Paris, 1839), p. 11. For 
the preceding résumé see pp. 36-38. 


7 See the question which Carl ScHurz, the Forty- 
eighter and German-American, asked in 1867 
(Otto von Bismarck, Die gesammelten Werke, 
ed. W. AnpREAs [Berlin, 1935], VII, 235.) Bismarck 
answered that, in case of French intervention in 
1866, he would not have hesitated to proclaim the 
constitution of 1840. 
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zenship and nationality should be co- 
extensive, for obviously the question of 
government ought to be decided by the 
governed. Thus in 1861 John Stuart 
Mill, in his Considerations on representa- 
tive government, declared: “It is in gen- 
eral a necessary condition of free institu- 
tions that the boundaries of governments 
should coincide in the main with those of 
nationalities.’”* 

But side by side with this optimistic 
interpretation, an opposite one could be 
derived from the experiences of 1848. It 
became strikingly apparent that the 
Western practice of equating state with 
nationality (which was actually pat- 
terned after a historic and not an ethnic 
unit, that is, after the French state-na- 
tion) could not be applied to central 
Europe without dissolving the territorial 
entities into atoms that would contin- 
ually struggle with one another. To this 
extent Metternich’s prophecy came true, 
and it was endorsed by the Austrian 
poet F. Grillparzer in the ominous words: 
Von der Humanitat durch die Nationalitat 
sur Bestialitat. With 1848, in fact, a cos- 
mopclitan phase of nationalism passed 
away. Mazzini’s belief in the solidarity of 
free and democratic nations received a 
shattering blow as did his Saint-Simo- 
nian faith in the coming of a new “‘organ- 
ic” age, wherein nationality—an instru- 
ment of universal ideas, directed finally 
toward God—would counteract the 
atomizing individualism of 1789. 

What really happened in 1848 was 
that, after an initial phase of harmony 
and liberal enthusiasm, severe clashes 
occurred not between governments but 
between peoples. With some exaggera- 
tion, it has been said: ‘“‘With 1848 starts 
the Great European War of every nation 


® Quoted from Alfred CopBan, National self- 
determination (Chicago, 1948), p. 65. 


against its neighbours.’’? At least such a 
potentiality was inherent in the spread of 
the principle of nationality within a 
multinational and ethnically intermixed 
area. Here democratic rule or national 
sovereignty was more difficult to recon- 
cile with cultural variety than mo- 
narchical government had been. More- 
over, with the rise of the so-called “‘un- 
historic,” i.e., the merely ethnic, nations 
—legitimate as was their desire for state- 
hood on the ground of a widely accepted 
doctrine—a racial rather than a terri- 
torial principle was applied. It was the 
same with Pan-Germanism and Pan- 
Slavism. In view of these perspectives it 
it is difficult to dismiss as mere insular- 
ity the words of an Englishman in 1850: 
“This barbarous feeling of nationality ... 
has become the curse of Europe.’’*® In 
fact, with the appeal to natural and bio- 
logical forces, materialist and thoroughly 
heathen concepts entered “national’’ 
policies." 

Nor was the hope borne out that “free 
institutions’ were promoted by or con- 
ditioned upon “‘the coincidence of bound- 
aries of government with those of na- 


9L. B. Namrer, 1848: the revolution of the in- 
tellectuals (London, 1944), p. 33. See this writer’s 
review in Journal of modern history, XTX (1947), 
167-69. 

10 NAMIER, Pp. 33. 


™ Tt is true that racialism had not been unknown 
in the great French Revolution, which could be 
presented as the victory of the Romano-Celtic 
middle class (‘‘c’est la nation’) over “Gothic” 
relics, such as regional variety or the aristocratic 
descendants of the “Germanic invaders.” But in 
principle the “one and indivisible nation” was com- 
posed of those who professed to be French regard- 
less of descent. This “subjective” community of 
the West found its contrast in the East in “‘objec- 
tive” communities which were supposed to be the 
source of cultural spontaneity (Herder) but which 
in turning political became strait jackets, with 
self-determination transforming itself into racial 
determinism; thus members of a nation were not 
those who wanted to be but those who were born 
into it. 
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tionalities.”” The elemental force of na- 
tionalism had, rather, antiliberal and 
totalitarian aspects. Thus with the in- 
sight of a profoundly religious man and 
with an Englishman’s preference for mul- 
ticellular life, Lord Acton, the “historian 
of freedom,” raised his voice against the 
optimistic assumption of John Stuart 
Mill. In his remarkable essay on “‘Na- 
tionality” (1862) Acton suggested that 
the “‘presence of different nations under 
the same sovereignty” might be as good 
a thing from the viewpoint of civil lib- 
erty as was the independence of the 
church from the state and that the demo- 
cratic trend toward uniformity might be 
as intolerant as that of any autocracy. He 
spoke of the popular doctrine of uni- 
tarism as “insanity” and treated the 
“principle of nationality” as a retrograde 
step, ruinous for self-government and for 
nationality itself. When the rule of demo- 
cratic self-determination and national 
fragmentation (Balkanization) was ap- 
plied after 1918, a good deal of this 
prophetic warning came true. And that 
the elimination of national minorities 
falls in line with the destruction of civil 
liberty altogether should be a common- 
place since 1933 and 1945. 

The first signs pointing in this direc- 
tion could be seen in 1848. It should be 
noted in advance, however, that the men 
of the mid-century were not unaware of 
this danger. They made at Frankfort, 
and specifically at Kremsier, considera- 
ble effort toward multinational and fed- 
eral solutions which belongs to the most 
memorable part of their legacy, a part 
which has remained unfulfilled. 

This leads to a more general remark 

2 History of freedom (London, 1907), pp. 270- 
300 and esp. pp. 288-91 and 297-08. See also the 
quotations in Ulrich Noack, Politik als Sicherung 
der Freiheit . . . nach den Schriften von John Dalberg- 


Acton (Frankfort on the Main, 1947), pp. 69-71 
and 217-21. 
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about the broad changes which actually 
occurred in the middle of the century, 
some deriving from, some running coun- 
ter to, the revolution. The year 1848 was, 
in truth, a watershed, separating the pre- 
Marchian idealism, which still had its 
hold though a contested one over minds, 
from a predominantly positivistic age. 
The second half of the century was in- 
clined to pride itself on its realism. In 
possession of many undeniable achieve- 
ments, rashly called progress, men 
looked down upon the “impractical doc- 
trinaires’—the utopians. Marxist and 
“hourgeois” thinkers practically agreed 
upon that. Of course, there were many 
modifications which qualified this gen- 
eral picture. But undoubtedly the cli- 
mate of opinion changed just as it had in 
the middle of the seventeenth and of the 
eighteenth centuries. Bismarck signifi- 
cantly used to speak of “‘pre-Marchian 
music” as repugnant to his temper; such 
contrasts appeared in all spheres of cul- 
ture. 

The cleavage is most distinct, perhaps, 
in intellectual history and specifically in 
the field of historical thought. The ‘“‘hal- 
cyon” years in which Ranke had won his 
lifelong confidence in the continuity and 
universality of human civilization, ulti- 
mately based on, though not directed by, 
a divine plan, were over. While, in the 
forties, even Marx still had things spirit- 
ual in common with his philosophic con- 
temporaries, he and the Young Hegelians 
clearly indicated the turn. In historiog- 
raphy the reverent and contemplative 
trends were replaced by more active and 
voluntaristic ones—by the ‘“‘political” 
schools and the schools of thought which 
were patterned after the natural sciences. 
Although the schools battled with one an- 
other, they shared the “practical’’ ap- 
proach, with positivism taking the lead. 
In Auguste Comte’s positivist philosophy 
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the claims of “social physics’’ were reas- 
serted: savoir est prévoir. And while Hen- 
ry Thomas Buckle tried to demonstrate 
the ‘‘miraculous regularity” of history 
(when studied in the right statistical and 
sociological way), Robert Mayer’s dis- 
covery of the principle of conservation of 
energy gave comfort to the defeated lib- 
erals who seemed to have spent so many 
efforts in vain. Eventually, ten years 
after the revolution, Charles Darwin’s 
great book on the Origin of species placed 
secular confidence on what appeared to 
be scientific ground. There was a wide- 
spread, often a crude, tendency to derive 
spiritual phenomena from material 
causes; the popular textbook of this 
creed, Ludwig Biichner’s Kraft und 
Stoff, ran through nine editions. Evolu- 
tion was, of course, progress, with the 
“fittest”’ individuals, classes, or nations 
selected for survival. 

To this materialist optimism economic 
and technical advances gave wings. 
Stimulated by the California gold rush 
and a railway boom, Europe returned to 
a phase of prosperity which Marx aptly 
defined as a great counterrevolutionary 
fact. The early fifties were, on the con- 
tinent, a first Griinderzeit. Inasmuch as 
the bourgeoisie grew wealthy, the set- 
back of 1848 did not seem to matter so 
much, and the rising standard of living 
seemed to compensate for the defeat of 
democracy or to promise the resumption 
of the struggle by a better-developed and 
more enlightened class. Few were those 
who saw the signs of decline and the ma- 
terialist danger to higher culture. Jacob 
Burckhardt, who had been on terms of 
intimate friendship with some of the 
radical Forty-eighters, gave voice to his 
dark forebodings in the middle of the 
revolution itself. They should not imag- 
ine themselves free, he wrote to Her- 
mann Schauenburg (August 23, 1848), 
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while they were driven by dark, elemen- 
tal forces.'’ A year later he added that 
“both democrats and proletarians, in 
spite of their most energetic efforts, will 
have to give way to an ever more deliber- 
ate despotism.” Since 1789, he believed, 
the chance for an organic society had 
been forfeited in aging Europe." 
Whatever the specifically aesthetic 
and patrician elements in Burchkardt’s 
concept of culture, no historian who at- 
tempts to reconsider 1848 in the light of 
the present world crisis can afford to 
brush aside the views of the great Swiss. 
Fully convinced of the parallelism in the 
decline of civilizations, he turned, in 
1852, to the age of Constantine the 
Great. And it is well known that the 
events of the fifties and sixties gave ever 
greater momentum to his tragic inter- 
pretation of history. In November 1866 
he wrote: “‘Whoever does not belong to 
an empire of thirty million cries, ‘Help, 
Lord, we are drowning!’ ’’S One year later 
he stated: ‘‘All the clouds of heaven hang 
over half of Europe, full of future vio- 
lence. The Philistine is everywhere pale 
and empty if he does not belong to an 
enormous state which promises him, be- 
sides security, also through night-ex- 
presses and other comforts. His sons, of 
course, can go ahead and die in field hos- 
pitals.’”° In the Geman military victory 
of 1870-71 and in the concomitant pre- 
occupation of the middle classes with 
business he saw only seeds of further 
cultural decomposition. Among the in- 


13‘* | | wahrend die dunkelsten Elementargeister 
ihr Wesen mit Euch treiben” (Jacob BuRCKHARDT, 


Briefe, ed. Fritz KAPHAHN (Leipzig, 1935], p. 184). 
™4“Finen wahren gesellschaftlichen Organismus 
kniipft man in dieses alternde Europa nicht mehr 
hinein; dergleichen ist seit Anno 1789 verscherzt 
worden”’ (ibid., p. 185). 
8 Tbid., p. 290. 


6 Letter to F. T. Vischer (Feb. 17, 1867), Corona, 
VII (1937), 508. 
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tellectuals of the occidental nations, he 
thought, ‘‘progress’’ meant “unlimited 
profit and comfort, with appeasement of 
conscience by philanthropy.’”*’ He longed 
for “‘great reactions in spirit and mind of 
both peoples,” the German and the 
French, to whom he felt equally close. 
At the end of 1872 he wrote: ‘““The great 
new liberation must come from the Ger- 
man spirit, and, to be sure, im opposition 
to power, wealth, and business. It must 
have its martyrs. It must be by nature 
something which swims above water in 
all political, economic, and other catas- 
trophes.”’ 

While these words, which sounded 
strange at the time they were written, 
have received an unexpected endorse- 
ment by the martyrdom and the “swim- 
ming above water’ of German opposi- 
tional elements in recent years (and of 
some elements within the French Re- 
sistance as well), they may also be used 
as a beam reflecting light upon the mar- 
tyrs of 1848—those who died in street 
battles or by execution, who were im- 
prisoned or exiled. Many of them were 
devoted to ideas transcending political, 
social, or national interests. This, then, 
leads on to the question: Was not the 
revolution, and its German phase in 
particular, destined to avert some of the 
fateful trends which appeared in the 
events themselves and afterward? Or, to 
put it the other way round: Was it not 
the failure of 1848 which made these 
fateful trends definite? 

To a certain extent this position can 
be sustained. The revolution has often 
been called the “twilight of the gods’’ 


17 BURCKHADRT, Briefe, p. 340. For the following 
quotations see pp. 338 and 348. 


*8 The writer refers to his interpretation of the 
German Resistance and of its turn against the 
tenets of the nineteenth century (The German oppo- 
sition to Hitler (Hinsdale, Ill., 1948}). 


of idealism. And certainly the forces 
which led to it were different from those 
which emerged from it. Had the idealists 
been not so severely disillusioned, they 
might have stood their ground better."? 
Guns, however, proved more efficient 
than ideas. This was the lesson, it 
seemed, which had to be learned, and it 
was learned. In 1853 a liberal German 
journalist, A. L. Rochau, published a 
book in which he coined the catchword 
Realpolitik. At the same time there ap- 
peared Auguste Comte’s Systéme de poli- 
tigue positive, which asserted that force 
was the basis of political relations. 

In view of such symptoms of a very 
widespread character and of the sweep- 
ing changes in political, social, and intel- 
lectual life which they stand for, it is 
difficult to isolate the “failure” of 1848, 
to speculate on the different turn a suc- 
cess would have meant, or to commemo- 
rate the revolution unreservedly as the 
one lost opportunity of the last century, 
the direct and immediate materialization 
of which would have profoundly altered 
the course of history and made for much 
happier times. Yet these very aspects 
seem to be essential to any centennial 
consideration. And the dire circum- 
stances in which Europe finds itself to- 
day have brought them to the fore. They 
at least call for a tentative historical 
comment, which may perhaps take its 
initial bearing from the place 1848 holds 
within the course of European revolu- 
tions in general and, subsequently, from 
the place which it continues to hold in 
certain theories of revolution and, more 
specifically, of German history. 

9G. RENARD (La république de 1848 [‘‘Histoire 
socialiste,” ed. J. JauREs, Vol. IX] [Paris, 1907], 
p. 378) speaks of disillusionment, hatred of ideas, 


and desire for tranquillity as the results of the revo- 
lution. 
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III 


Looked at from these angles, 1848 
once more appears as a “crucial” year. 
It saw the last of the universal, the con- 
tagious, and the largely ideological revo- 
lutions, until our own day renewed this 
picture under fundamentally changed 
conditions. Thus, in some respects, 1848 
was an end rather than a beginning, “‘le 
dernier grand mouvement internation- 
al,’’° a climax of the early nineteenth- 
century movement of liberalism against 
the political and social status quo, the 
final establishment of a front along hori- 
zontal rather than vertical lines. One 
may very well speak of a late and some- 
what secondary repercussion, or routine 
repetition, of the revolution of 1789. Al- 
phonse de Lamartine is said to have ex- 
claimed, in the February days, that now 
his Histoire des Girondins was being re- 
enacted in the streets.* A practically 
identical code of liberal demands, pat- 
terned very much after 1789-90, spread 
from West to East; and governments 
bowed to them, often without being 
threatened by force, or after a very in- 
cidental defeat only, yet with a striking 
similarity of event and result. In Berlin 
the army was victorious but withdrawn 
by a badly shaken king who was dis- 
turbed and divided in his own mind. In 
words which have often been quoted he 
spoke of himself and his royal colleagues 
as lying flat on their bellies. Or as the 
King of Wiirttemberg excused himself: 
“Je ne puis pas monter a cheval contre 
des idées.’’” 

20 Thid., p. 382. 

41The imitative character of the events is 
stressed by NAMIER (p. 9) and hardly contested in 
French memoirs and French historiography. Eugen 
Rosenstock (Die europdischen Revolutionen |Jena, 


1931], p. 6) lists 1848 among the “Lehnrevolu- 
tionen.”’ 

2 V. VALENTIN, Geschichte der deutschen Revolu- 
tion 1848-49 (Berlin, 1930), I, 253. Quoted by 
NAMIER, P. 7. 
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In contrast, the post-1848 revolutions 
were isolated and vertical events, such as 
Garibaldi’s famous march, the Polish up- 
rising in 1863, the Spanish revolt of 1870, 
and the upheavals in the Balkans and in 
Latin America; or they followed from 
war and defext, e.g., the Commune of 
Paris, the first Russian revolution, and 
the landslides of 1917-18. Two under- 
lying facts suggest themselves in connec- 
tion with these changes. One is that of na- 
tional fragmentation, which became so 
apparent in 1848 and cut across the lib- 
eral issue. In Burckhardtian terms one 
may say that the stronger crisis “‘ate into 
and through the weaker.’’ 

The other fact was that, after the 
middle of the century, governments 
gained immensely in strength. It can be 
argued that such a result might have 
been avoided if the liberals had been less 
disillusioned, less intimidated by the 
“red specter,” and less willing to throw 
in their lot with old or new authorities. 
The social issue, exactly like the nation- 
al, ate into the liberal issue,?4 and both 
need further discussion. But it should 
not be overlooked that the “liberalizing”’ 
forces of technology and economic expan- 
sion themselves, i.e., the very vehicles of 
“progress,” had the by-effect of making 
the political and social order more secure. 
They were put into the service of a pol- 
icy of material welfare, of which Na- 
poleon III’s system stands as a main 
type. Moreover, increasing tax returns 

23‘‘Wenn zwei Krisen sich kreuzen, so frisst 
momentan die starkere sich durch die schwichere 
durch” (Jacob BuRCKHARDT, Weltgeschichtliche Be- 
trachtungen (Leipzig, 1934], p. 179). 

24 A liberal intellectual of Berlin such as Varn- 
hagen von ENSE wrote significantly in his diary: 
“Das Schicksal fasst die Dinge grisser und weiter, 
es denkt nicht an unsere kleinen Begehren, sondern 
wiihlt iiberall die Grundsuppe des Volkstums auf” 
(Tagebuch (Berlin, 1905], V, 24). He referred with 


sympathy to the democratic as well as to the na- 
tionalist implications but was to be badly shaken. 











| 
| 
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and new technical devices only now be- 
gan to furnish the means of concentrat- 
ing state power. Railroads and tele- 
graphs made governments omnipresent, 
as it were. Improvement of military 
weapons pointed in the same direction. 
In 1851 the percussive firearm was intro- 
duced in the Prussian army. Barricades 
became obsolete, with macadamized 
roadways taking away the best building 
material and with Napoleon III’s 
straightened avenues easy to command 
by cannon. 

In the Marxist view this consolida- 
tion of bourgeois society and of state 
power as its agent meant, of course, no 
more than a temporary halt, which 
would make the final clash all the more 
inevitable and fundamental. In the 
fifties Marx and Engels were passionate- 
ly hoping for a war of revolutionary di- 
mensions which would arise from the 
oriental question (‘‘the vulnerable point 
of legitimist Europe’’s) and thereby 
open the dikes. Although these expecta- 
tions were severely disappointed by the 
Crimean War (a “cabinet’s war’’), they 
bring out an interesting point. Wars and 
revolutions were in Marx’s view the two 
“locomotives” of history, but the em- 
phasis shifted around 1848. Until this 
year, as Karl Kautsky has aptly stated,” 
revolutions originated in peace and 
might be followed by wars which would 
drive them on. After 1848 the order was 
reversed. “‘Wars are no longer a conse- 
quence of democratic revolutions, but 
revolutions occur as a consequence of 
war.” 

In applying this interpretation to 
1848, one might find that the main weak- 
ness of the crisis was that it did not lead 


2s Gesammelte Schriften von Marx und Engels 
(1852-62), ed. N. RyJASANOFF [David B. GOLDEN- 
DACH] (Stuttgart, 1920), I, 144-45. 

% Krieg und Demokratie (Berlin, 1932), I, 451- 
52. 


to a great and engulfing international 
conflict. And it would be only candid of 
those who think so highly of the poten- 
tialities of the revolutionary year to ad- 
mit the likelihood or even the necessity 
of a great war as a companion event. The 
French proletariat of 1848, as Kautsky 
again puts it, was on a much higher level 
of class consciousness than that of 1793, 
but it lacked the revolutionary fervor 
which its ancestors derived from the 
armed clash with reactionary Europe.?? 
In fact, it is obvious that the liberal 
members of the provisional government 
did not want to unleash such a fervor or 
any “Jacobian crusade.” Much as the 
‘“‘Marseillaise’’ was sung and the treaties 
of 1815 were denounced, there was no in- 
tention of deliberately opening a path 
which might lead to social violence, an- 
archy, and possibly to dictatorship. 
When Thiers had said in 1845 (without, 
in fact, the slightest justification) : “Nous 
sommes toujours en 1792 et |’Europe 
nous menace toujours,’’ Lamartine prop- 
erly replied: “Cinquante ans ont passé 
depuis 1792 et personne ne menace la 
France.’ In spite of popular (and pro- 
Polish) pressure, Lamartine stuck to this 
line as foreign minister of the Republic. 

The prospect seemed to be different, 
during the initial phase, in central Eu- 
rope. Here, in the spring of 1848, the 
conviction was widespread among lib- 
erals and radicals that no constitutional 
or national development was possible 

27 [bid., pp. 340-41. Similarly, Emile BourcEors 
(Modern France, 1815-1913, ed. G. W. PROTHERO 
[Cambridge, 1919], I, 320) thinks that if France had 
simply “repudiated the treaties of 1815 (as Louis 
Blanc and Blanqui in fact wished), had she taken 
up arms on behalf of the nationalities which those 
treaties had kept in servitude, and tried to smite 
the return blow for which the nation had been 
looking for thirty years past, it would have been 


enough to kindle the now smoldering fire into a 
blaze involving the whole of Europe.” 


28 NAMIER, Pp. 35, N. 4. 
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without war against tsarist Russia, the 
“pillar of reaction,” that is, without an 
ideological war, a liberal and popular 
crusade, of which reborn Poland would 
be the spearhead and Germany under 
Prussian leadership the main carrier. 
Not only was the new Prussian foreign 
minister won for this program by the 
prospect of ascendancy which promised 
to result from diverting revolutionary 
energies to the east and barring Russian 
interference in national affairs, but even 
more eager were liberal leaders in-western 
and southwestern Germany. 

G. G. Gervinus, in the Deutsche Zet- 
tung in March,”? preached war against 
eastern despotism, not without hoping 
for German conquest of the Baltic Prov- 
inces, and Max von Gagern urged Fred- 
erick William IV to head the crusade 
which alone, as he put it, “can save us 
from anarchy and dissolution.”’3° Obvi- 
ously he expected different things from a 
war than did the French liberals, who 
probably knew more about revolutionary 
dynamics. The Germans, at the outset at 
least, wanted a clear-cut ideological front 
in order to drive on the national move- 
ment. Moreover, it is significant that the 
war proposal of Gagern was coupled with 
the other demand of southwestern lib- 
erals that Prussia be merged into Ger- 
many (as the king had promised it would 
be) and that Prussia be dissolved into its 
provinces instead of completing its inner 
coherence (as the king had simultaneous- 
ly proclaimed) with a liberal constitu- 
tion." 

29 Eberhard MEIER, Die aussenpolitischen Ideen 


der Achtundvierziger (‘Historische Studien,” Vol. 
337) (Berlin, 1938), pp. 23 and 34. 


3° The main source is L. von Pastor, Das Leben 
des Freiheern Max von Gagern (Kempten and 
Munich, 1912), pp. 230-34. 


3 The plans for a dissolution of Prussia have 
been amply discussed by F. MEINECKE in Welt- 
biirgertum und Nationalstaat (7th ed.; Munich and 
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There was, in spite of the attempt to 
divert the movement into patriotic or 
“popular” channels, a truly revolution- 
ary perspective in all that—an attack on 
“historic” and particularist Prussia, with 
the hope of making it an instrument of 
“national-democratic”’ politics, and an 
attack on Russia, or the forcing of a re- 
actionary intervention and thus of war 
upon it by the liberation of Poland. In 
such a way not only would the wrongs of 
the eighteenth-century partitions be 
righted, but the “barbarians’”’ would be 
thrown back behind the Dvina and the 
Dnieper, and the new Germany would 
enter history ‘‘not with freedom only 
but with deeds.”’* This was an ideology, 
one is tempted to say, with “teeth in 
it,’ a program of missionary warfare to 
be conducted by the West against the 
East, a program not so dissimilar to that 
of 1793, and certainly one which would 
impose upon Germany an immense and 
radically revolutionizing effort. 

Leaving aside for a moment the prac- 
ticality of such a policy, one wonders 
what those who blame the German lib- 
erals for their alleged ‘‘cowardice,”’ their 
“submission to realities,” and their “na- 


Berlin, 1928). For information about the ‘‘Pan- 
Germanism” of southwest German liberals see 
NAMIER, pp. 49-57. 


32 VALENTIN (p. 544), who quotes these words 
from H. von Gagern, speaks rather naively of “great 
potentialities of world history” and praises (p. 547) 
the idea of uniting Germany by means of war against 
the East rather than by the front against the West 
which Bismarck used. Whether the one is “morally” 
preferable to the other may be debatable, but it is 
certainly untenable to assume (as Valentin does) 
that France would have kept quiet and England 
would have acted as an ally in such a crusade. In 
fact, in early April, Palmerston warned the Prussian 
government earnestly against any provocation of 
Russia and against Polish adventures (new docu- 
mentary proof of this is given by NAMIER, pp. 
62-64). Moreover, in the Schleswig question Eng- 
land and Russia, the only two powers which were 
not touched by the revolution, co-operated closely 
with France at least morally on their side. 
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tionalist”’ motives in so submitting, 
would have to say today if this grand- 
scale and revolutionary Drang nach 
Osten had materialized. Except for the 
enforced co-operation with Napoleon I 
in 1812, it would have meant the first 
and only German attack on, or provoca- 
tion of, Russia between the fourteenth 
century and June 1941. And one also 
wonders whether it would have led to 
much happier times. It appears more 
likely that it would have perpetuated na- 
tional warfare and unleashed elemental 
or racial forces. This is precisely the rea- 
son why Bismarck always opposed any 
drive to the East. In fact, there is some- 
thing of a tragic paradox, as the centen- 
nial may remind us and as is borne out by 
subsequent examples, about the claims of 
progressive parties that their wars are 
basically different from those of the 
dynasties or of conservative statesmen 
because they imply the struggle of “light 
against darkness.” 

Marx and Engels concurred in the aim 
of a revolutionary offensive, though for 
somewhat different reasons. A war 
against Russia was “necessary to keep 
up the continental movement.’’? They 
had, in a certain sense, a superior way of 
looking at events from an international 
angle, and their historical comment on 
1848-49 has the one great advantage 
over that of most of the “‘national”’ his- 
torians in that Marx and Engels never 
lost sight of the universal aspects of the 
crisis. Everywhere, in the outbreak and 
in the defeat of the revolution, they saw 
the same social causes*4 at work and the 


33 [Karl Marx], Revolution and counterrevolution 
(London, 1896), p. 61. The articles were actually 
written by ENGELS. 


34“‘Causes that are not to be sought for in the 
accidental efforts, talents, faults, errors or treacher- 
ies of some of the leaders, but in the general social 
state and conditions of existence of each of the 
convulsed nations” (tbid., p. 2). 


same inner necessity. It is only a logical, 
not a psychological, contradiction of this 
determinism that they wished and 
worked for a different outcome and at 
every step blamed the German bour- 
geoisie for falling short of the mark. In 
their view it was one of the main weak- 
nesses of the Frankfort assembly (apart 
from its parliamentary ‘“‘cretinism” in 
general) that it did not build up a popu- 
lar army of its own. The only, at least 
partially, “revolutionary” war, that in 
Schleswig, came “to a most miserable 
end.’’35 In fact, it was in the course of 
this action that the national reichstag 
suffered its first severe defeat—a defeat 
at the hands of lukewarm Prussia as well 
as at those of the openly hostile powers of 
England and Russia (Malmé crisis, Sep- 
tember 1848). Eventually, as Marx scath- 
ingly predicted, the submissive policy of 
the Church of St. Paul was likely to re- 
sult in a “rendezvous” of Russian, 
French, Italian, and Danish soldiers at 
Frankfort. 

One may appraise the “realism” of 
these and other Marxian comments. But 
was it realistic to expect that German 
national liberals, just emerging from 
provincialism and fragmentation, with 
“popular” forces as their only support 
and all the established powers in western 
as well as in eastern Europe arrayed 
against them, would follow up the initial 
idea of a crusade and launch upon a con- 
flict of the greatest possible dimensions? 
Marx’s prophecy that German unity 
could be welded together only in a “storm 
of war and revolution” is interesting 
from a historical point of view but car- 

38 Ibid., p. 67. MARX and ENGELS, incidentally, 
saw in the question of the duchies not a matter 
of democratic self-determination but one of “prog- 
ress as against stability” (Gesammelte Schriften 


von Marx und Engels, 1841-1850, ed. Franz MEHR- 
nc (Stuttgart, 1902], ITI, 189). 


36 Gesammelte Schriften, III, 111. 
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ries little weight as a condemnation of 
those who shrank from the prospect of 
violence, just as did the French liberals 
in their much more secure and defensible 
position. 

Nor is the Marxian criticism which is 
directed against the “reactionary”’ atti- 
tude of the German bourgeoisie and 
which has been repeated again and again 
in our day very convincing when exam- 
ined on its own ground of materialist in- 
terpretation. In one of his brilliant antici- 
pations Engels had written in January 
1848 :37 

Fight on bravely then, gentlemen of capital! 
We need your help, we even need your rule on 
occasions. You must clear from our path the 
relics of the Middle Ages and absolute mon- 
archy. You must abolish patriarchalism, you 
must centralize, you must change all the more 
or less destitute classes into real proletarians, 
recruits for us. Your factories and trade con- 
nections must lay the foundation for the libera- 
tion of the proletariat. Your reward shall be a 
brief time of rule. You shall dictate laws, you 
shall bask in the sun of your own majesty, you 
shall banquet in the royal halls and woo the 
king’s daughter, but remember! The hangman’s 
foot is on the threshold. 


If one accepts for a moment this 
graphic circumscription of social dia- 
lectics, there seems to be little reason to 
wonder or to complain that the liberals 
and capitalists were not particularly 
eager to dig their own graves or to let the 
hangman in. And it is an obvious incon- 
sistency to accuse a class for behaving 
precisely the way it should behave ac- 
cording to the underlying theory of class 
warfare. Of course, this simplifying for- 
mula does not cover the full story of 
events as they unfolded during 1848; 
neither can it easily be dismissed. For the 
reactionary turn in France, which was so 
clearly dictated by social fear, it con- 


37 The English version is found in the one- 
volume edition of Gustav Mayer, Friedrich Engels 
(New York, 1936), pp. 90-91. 
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tains a good deal of truth. In this respect 
France again set the pattern. And the 
June battle in Paris made an immense 
impression everywhere. For the first time 
the proletariat had risen in strength as 
an independent force (not as an ally) and 
had been crushed.** As Marx put it: 
“L’insurrection de Juin éleva, sur tout 
le continent, la bourgeoisie 4 la con- 
science de soi-méme.’’’? It has recently 
been suggested that with an earlier and 
more fully developed class consciousness 
on the part of the French workers, even 
the Revolution of 1789 might not have 
been successful.*° 

Such an interpretation of 1848 in 
terms of class warfare, however, is less 
applicable to the events outside France. 
It sheds no light upon the Italian Revolu- 
tion, which was primarily an uprising 
against the foreigner, and hardly any 
upon the upheavals in the eastern zone 
of central Europe. In the Polish, Czech, 
and Magyar movements liberals sided 
with feudal elements for the sake of com- 
mon national aims. In Austria, except 
for the Vienna revolution, the predomi- 
nant social problem concerned the eman- 
cipation of the peasants from feudal bur- 
dens. This progress was achieved, and it 
represents one of the major contributions 

38 The action was carried out, it has been said 


(FRIEDELL, p. 173), “with a brutality which re- 
actionary absolutism has seldom reached.” 


39 La lutte des classes en France et le XVIII 
Brumaire (Paris, 1900), p. 43. 


4°See Georges LEFEBVRE, (Quatre-vingt-neuf 
(Paris, 1939), trans. R. R. PALMER as The coming of 
the French Revolution (Princeton, N.J., 1947), 
p. 99: ‘On the whole the wage earners had no clear 
consciousness of class. If they had, it is very doubt- 
ful whether the Revolution of 1789 would have been 
possibie. The workers would perhaps have been 
willing to make common cause with the rest of the 
Third Estate against the aristocracy, but probably 
the bourgeoisie, as happened later in Germany, 
would have shunned the support of such formidable 
allies.” The reference is obviously to post-1848 
developments in Germany; it seems, however, to 
fit the situation of 1848 in France just as well. 
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of 1848 to modern European history. But 
it had an even more drastically conserva- 
tive effect than the fulfilment of French 
peasant demands had had in the great 
Revolution. One potential support of 
radicalism dropped out, and after half a 
year the countryside fell into indiffer- 
ence.” 

The social conditions which came to 
bear upon the German and the Vienna 
revolutions were characterized by the 
predominance of agriculture and old 
handicrafts as well as by the influence of 
a strong professional and bureaucratic 
middle class; they were not at all clear- 
cut, however, and they certainly defy 
generalization. While it is true that the 
German and Austrian movement was 
primarily ideopolitical and shows less of 
a well-defined class character than did 
the French in the decisive stage, it seems 
nonetheless an exaggeration to speak of a 
“revolution of the intellectuals” (Na- 
mier). The radical wing of the Vienna 
“Aula” was not free of specific social 
grievances, nor would it have reached its 
ascendancy without the support of the 
proletarian suburbs. Everywhere work- 
ers and artisans were the main fighters 
on the barricades, and in the democratic 
upheavals in southern and southwest- 
ern Germany elements of the lower mid- 
dle class and the small peasantry pre- 
vailed. Even if the Communist Mani- 
festo and its transformation into a seven- 
teen-point program in 1848 remained 
largely a theoretical anticipation,” those 

4" The buying-off of the peasants is aptly dis- 
cussed by NAMIER. It took six moaths, however, 
before the Emancipation Act was passed, and the 
problem of compensation had been a bitterly con- 
tested one. It can hardly be said, therefore, that 
“‘the issue was decided before it was joined”’ (p. 12). 
In Germany there were some scattered uprisings of 


peasants, particularly in the southwest (Odenwald 
and Breisgau). 


#From his home town, Barmen, Engels wrote 
in April: “If a single copy of our seventeen points 
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who had framed it fanned the uprisings 
under the Red flag in Rhenish and West- 
phalian industrial cities, and the forma- 
tion of societies (Verbriiderungen) by 
wage-earners as well as by artisans made 
considerable progress.* 

Without our entering into a detailed 
analysis,44 it may be safe to say this 
much. The German revolution labored 
under the specific difficulties of a move- 
ment which was, on the one hand, politi- 
cal, patterned after 1789, and striving 
for liberal institutions as well as for a 
broader participation of the people in a 
national state. But it was coupled, on the 
other hand, with a social system which, 
in spite of its backwardness when com- 
pared with the contemporary West, was 
in process of more rapid transformation 
than the society of the French ancien 
régime had been. It showed, side by side, 
remnants of feudalism; a declining lower 
middle class, politically democratic 
while socially conservative; and the rise 
not of one but of two modern classes, the 
upper bourgeoisie and the proletariat, 
which were allied and antagonistic at the 
same time. In addition, it had the more 


had circulated here, everything would be lost for 
us” (Gustav Mayer, Friedrich Engels (Berlin, 
1924], I, 319). For the uprisings see pp. 336-39 
and 355-61. It has to be added, of course, that “‘com- 
munism” in 1848 meant something different from 
the “communism” of 1948, but the perspectives 
pointed far ahead. 


43 See M. Quarck, Die erste deutsche Arbeiterbe- 
wegung, 1848-49 (Leipzig, 1924) and W. FRIEDENS- 
BURG, Stephan Born und die Organisationsbestrebun- 
gen der Berliner Arbeiterschaft (Leipzig, 1923). 


444 very interesting interpretation of the Ger- 
man revolution from the social point of view by 
Friedrich MEINECKE, ‘‘The year 1848 in German 
history: reflections on a centenary,” appeared in 
Review of politics, x (1948), 473-92. For Vienna see 
H. von Srsrk, “Die Wiener Revolution des Jahres 
1848 in socialgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung,” Jahr- 
buch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirt- 
schaft, XLIII (1919), 829-69; and R. R. Lutz, ‘The 
Vienna Aula in 1848” (typewritten M.A. thesis, 
University of Chicago, 1948). 
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advanced French example next door. 
After the June battle a liberal from 
Mannheim, Friedrich D. Bassermann, 
spoke with great praise in the German 
national assembly of the brave military 
in Paris who had helped “to save the 
civilization of modern times from the in- 
vasion of barbarism.’’4* Admittedly there 
was in words like these—and they were 
not uncommon—an awareness of the 
fact that a radical turn in France would 
mean attack upon the Rhine or a revolu- 
tionary offensive to the east. There was a 
widespread feeling that no defense could 
be mustered against such a danger. As 
J. G. Droysen wrote at the end of April: 
“One push from France will make us col- 
lapse helplessly.” But the element of 
social fear cannot be denied. It was not 
necessarily fear of the red specter but of 
disorder or anarchy or violence or the 
“permanency” of revolution. Thus the 
liberals were placed on the horns of a 
dilemma: they could accept the support 
of the masses against the authorities or 
that of the authorities against the 
masses. They chose the latter. One might 
add, however, that the desire for tran- 
quility, for a return to the normal, for 
business as usual, was not only a bour- 
geois preserve but was also very much 
felt by the lower middle classes whose 
small margin of existence was threatened 
by economic paralysis. 

While all these phenomena are to some 
extent typical in revolutionary history 
and were widespread in 1848 throughout 
the countries involved, they bring the 

4S Stenographischer Bericht iiber die Verhand- 
lungen der deutschen constituierenden Nationalver- 
sammlung zu Frankfurt am Main, ed. Franz WIGARD 
(Leipzig, 1848——-), II, 1106-7. 


 Briefwechsel, ed. R. HOBwER (Berlin and Leip- 
zig, 1929), I, 417. F. MEINECKE (Radowittz und die 
deutsche Revolution [Berlin, 1919], p. 100) comes to 
the conclusion that before the June battle the Ger- 
man radicals had very strong trump cards in their 
hands. 


395 


problem of the “German failure’ into 
focus. Within the crucial year, this seems 
to be more or less accepted as the crucial 
question: Would not a success of the 
German revolution, i.e., a timely ““West- 
ernization” and democratization of Ger- 
many, have helped to turn history in a 
more promising direction? 

In fact, social and international con- 
ditions were far from auguring well for 
such a perspective. But this is not a suffi- 
cient answer. Undoubtedly some spe- 
cific problems of German history are in- 
volved in the failure; or, as some observ- 
ers are inclined to state, the failure indi- 
cates a characteristic German deficiency. 
According to this view it is one of the 
blameworthy things in the general de- 
velopment of this nation that it never 
carried out a successful revolution. On 
the basis of either inborn qualities or ac- 
quired habits the Germans are simply not 
made of revolutionary stuff. 

It can readily be admitted that the 
German revolution of 1848 (just like 
that of 1918) had a certain predilection 
for “orderly” procedures (incidentally 
one approved by Americans in 1848)47 
and showed many philistine traits. The 
Berlin tailor who after the March events 
painted the Prussian eagle over the door 
of his shop and wrote underneath, “I can 
peacefully press under the shadow of thy 
wings,’’** was no isolated case. And the 

47]. G. GazLey (American opinion of German 
unification, 1848-1871 [Columbia studies in po- 
litical science,” Vol. CXXI] [New York, 1926], 
Pp. 34-35) discusses the sympathy for the Germans 
of 1848 and the approval of their ‘‘moderate” and 
“careful” revolution, their steering between “‘royal- 
ty and radicalism.” It may also be noted that the 
American observer on the spot, the American minis- 
ter in Berlin (Andrew J. DoNELson), was free of 


any sympathy with the radicals (see his dispatches 
in American historical review, XXIII [1918], 355-73). 


48 Unter Deinen Fliigeln kann ich ruhig biigeln. 
The translation is taken from E. MEISSNER, Con- 
fusion of faces ({London, 1946], p. 86), a book which 
has the singular merit of commenting on modern 
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“freedom to smoke” (even in the Tiergar- 
ten) may have appeared to many good 
burghers more important than other 
achievements of the revolution. It is also 
undoubtedly true that the German people 
were still largely parochial, that multiple 
authority, parceled out as it was among 
thirty-nine states, and allegiance to small 
and even tiny entities did not exactly fur- 
ther self-reliance. Even the popular 
upheavals themselves sometimes resulted 
in what has been called gemiitliche an- 
archy;*? they were not free of naive and 
melodramatic elements which combined 
strangely with shocking outrages com- 
mitted by both sides. 

On the other hand, it would be unjust 
to minimize the courage and resoluteness 
displayed in the actual fighting. The 
Frenchman Adolphe Circourt, who wit- 
nessed the engagements in Paris as well 
as in Berlin, found that the men of March 
18 fought more fiercely than the Parisians 
had done on February 24.°° But quite 
apart from some biases which have 
clouded these facts (in German as well as 
in non-German books), there seems to 
exist, behind the condemnation of Ger- 
man “legalism” and “loyalism,”’ a cer- 
tain dogmatic assumption which is 
popular in French and American rather 
than in English thought and which 


German history in the light of a universal problem, 
i.e., the “struggle between religion and secularism.” 


49 VALENTIN, II, 160. 


s°Quoted from Adolphe Circourt’s memoirs 
by MEINECKE (see n. 44). In contrast to this and 
other evidence A. J. P. Taytor in his extremely 
biased Course of German history ({[New York, 
1946], p. 70) attributes to the March revolution in 
Berlin the character of a “glorified unemploy- 
ment riot” only. And Wladimir GRossMANN in his 
crudely ignorant study (The Pangermanic web 
[Toronto, 1944], p. 10) has even made this dic- 
covery: “The March revolution of 1848 resounded 
in every part of Europe save only Prussia. Insignifi- 
cant mass demonstrations in Berlin were promptly 
quelled.” 
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holds that revolution is good per se. One 
can easily understand the background of 
this tradition and the preference for a 
manifestation of manliness and of an un- 
conditional love of freedom. It was strik- 
ingly displayed, for example, in liberal 
sympathies for the heroic figure of 
Louis Kossuth, though he was fighting 
for feudal privileges and against the 
rights of oppressed nationalities strug- 
gling under the Magyar yoke. At any 
rate, the historian cannot overlook the 
fact that revolutions are conducive to 
evil as well as to good and that there are 
differences between those which may 
more aptly be called ‘‘wars of liberation” 
and those in which classes or ideologies 
fight, or try to eliminate, one another in 
the fashion of religious wars. Moreover, 
with recent as well as with present ex- 
periences in mind, one may wonder 
whether the somewhat abstract and 
platonic sympathy with revolutions as 
such is still so strong in the Western 
world. Now that the specter of a threat 
to the traditional way of life and a poten- 
tial split within national societies has 
come uncomfortably close, it is perhaps 
easier to render justice to the men of 1848 
and to their sense of crisis. 

This is not meant to be an apology for 
the social shortsightedness which many 
German liberals of 1848 showed or for 
their bourgeois instincts. They wore the 
blinkers of their own time. But in prin- 
ciple history has confirmed their view 
that the deification of the masses is no 
sounder political tenet than the deifica- 
tion of the state and that liberty can be 
threatened from two sides. Certainly, a 
man of the moral stature of the historian 
F. C. Dahlmann who in his previous 
career had given sufficient evidence of 
civil courage, could claim with good con- 
science that it was strength rather than 
weakness to be moderate and not to ad- 
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vocate an abstract ideal of national 
unity and freedom, which involved the 
elimination of all dynasties and required 
other concessions to popular emotions. 
He spoke of a “noble resistance”’ to the 
temptation of power.* 

But there are the voices of those who 
doubt the genuineness of such convic- 
tions. To them Frankfort stands as a 
“byword for unreality and phrasemon- 
gering’’; in their view the majority, i.e., 
the deputies of the moderate groups, 
thought that “by talking about human 
liberty they could conceal their shameful 
weakness.” In fact, it is believed, they 
sacrificed all principles of freedom and a 
real social reform to their “dreams of 
world conquest” and to their national ag- 
gressiveness. In sum they proved that 
they were true representatives of a “de- 
structive people” (Taylor) whose history 
finds nothing but its natural climax in 
Hitler.* 

While the more obvious points of ex- 
cess and the propaganda slogans in this 
interpretation can be left aside, the his- 
torian, nonetheless, is faced with the 
striking fact that judgment of the Ger- 
man Forty-eighters and of Frankfort in 
some respects has gone the full circle. 
The attitude of contempt and disparage- 
ment which Marx and Engels had taken 
toward the typically liberal trends of the 
revolution was followed by a sort of luke- 
warm appraisal in the period of Bismarck 

st See, e.g., his foreword to the first draft of a 
German constitution in May 1848 (A ktenstiicke und 
Aufzeichnungen ...aus dem Nachlass von J. G. 


Droysen {hereafter cited as ““Droysen Nachlass’’|, 
ed. R. Hisner (Stuttgart, Berlin, and Leipzig, 
1924], Pp. 94-95). 

8? See examples of this sort of interpretation in 
TayLor; Nationalism, published by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs (London, 1937), 
p. 67; Margaret GotpsmitH, ‘‘The German ‘revo- 
lution’ of 1848,” Nineteenth century and after, 
CXXX (1941), 27; and Roy Pascat, “The Frank- 
fort parliament, 1848, and the Drang nach Osten,” 
Journal of modern history, XVIII (1946), 122. 


(an appraisal tempered by Realpolitik). 
Then evaluation extended to the demo- 
cratic trends; it became more emphatic 
particularly after 1918;53 and in the Ger- 
man celebrations of the centenary, how- 
ever little there was to celebrate actually, 
serious efforts have been made to salvage 
and revive the positive and idealistic ele- 
ments in the tradition of 1848. At the 
same time, however, not only has the 
Marxist view regained credit (even 
among people who would shudder at the 
idea of this ancestry), but this has been 
accompanied by a debunking tendency, 
by a neorealism, a “surrealism,” which 
tries to discover the ‘‘dreams” and the 
subconscious mentality underlying a sur- 
face idealism and which consequently 
distorts many historic features. This in- 
terpretation concentrates on the nation- 
alist aspects of 1848 and of the German 
revolution in particular. 

It is to these specific issues which have 
been touched only slightly so far and 
which, in some ways, are closely related 
to the crisis of our day that attention 
must finally turn. 


IV 


As stated before, the social as well as 
the national issues of 1848 cut fatefully 
across the liberal problems. While the 
first intersection had great influence upon 
French events and affected to a lesser de- 
gree those in central Europe, the second 
complicated the revolution immeasur- 
ably among those peoples who had not 
yet achieved national unity. This can be 

53 An English review of this revisionist trend, 
stressing the positive achievements of the movement 
and not merely its failures, can be found in the arti- 
cle by J. A. Hawcoon, “The Frankfurt parliament of 
1848-49” (History, XVIII [1932], 147-51). In 
spite of all counteracting emotions which have in- 
fluenced historic concepts since 1933, this appraisal 
is soberly sustained by G. Barractoucn, The 
origins of modern Germany (Oxford, 1947), pp. 
414-15. 
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borne out in a double sense. Not only is 
it true that the national issue was likely 
to overshadow the two others, but at the 
same time it was exposed to grave diffi- 
culties and inner inconsistencies which 
derived from the territorial and ethnic 
structure of central Europe, from its non- 
conformity with Western patterns. 

This does not seem to apply to the 
Italian revolution, because in its case 
liberal and national demands were main- 
ly directed against foreign rulers and 
were led, or supported, by one native 
dynasty only. Thus far iiberalism and 
nationalism harmonized with each 
other. It would also appear that the ex- 
istence of comparatively clear-cut geo- 
graphical and linguistic frontiers favored 
the idea of a “‘nation one and indivisible.” 
Yet the cry fino al Brennero which the 
Italian partisans raised in the southern 
Tirol (though theoretical for the time 
being) was no less contradictory to the 
national principle (rather more so, in 
fact) than was, for example, the German 
insistence upon including the fortress of 
Posen in the Reich and was motivated by 
the same strategic considerations. Also, 
the demand for Trieste and Istria was 
only partly based on_ ethnographic 
ground just as was the German demand 
for the whole of Schleswig. Moreover, 
even in the Italian-speaking districts of 
the southern Tirol difficulties were en- 
countered. The town of Rovereto and a 
peasant petition with more than a thou- 
sand signatures protested against the 
separatist aims.‘ As in many other places 
in central Europe, linguistic, i.e., objec- 

54In fact, the motion which the deputies from 
the south of the southern Tirol brought forth in 
Frankfort opposed only inclusion in a German 
national state and did not prejudice the relation 
with Austria. As in the Czech and Polish cases the 
problem of nationality became virulent when the 


rule of a national parliament rather than that of a 
traditional monarchy had to be faced. 
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tive, criteria proved to be by no means 
identical with the subjective criteria of 
nationality.*’ For economic and historical 
reasons the idea of the territorial unity of 
the northern and southern Tirol reas- 
serted itself. However, it was not these 
difficulties at the periphery but military 
defeat, rather, that caused the failure of 
the Italian revolution of 1848. 

The German situation, on the other 
hand, showed the full complexity in- 
volved in effectuating the nation-state 
idea. For one thing, and in contrast to 
Italy, the separate German political 
units, however artificial in origin many of 
them were, had, in the main, a firmer 
basis in dynastic allegiance; none was 
ruled by a foreigner, though the two pre- 
dominant states were German and Euro- 
pean at the same time. They belonged 
with only parts of their territory to the 
Confederation of 1815, and in the Aus- 
trian case this part, of course, was not 
exclusively German. Political multiplic- 
ity and cultural variety thus opposed 
from the outset any strictly unitary solu- 
tion, whether monarchical or repub- 
lican.*° 

In fact, even before military and bu- 
reaucratic reaction took hold of the ma- 
jor German states and sustained them 
against the claims of a national parlia- 
ment, the revolution itself had strength- 
ened the individual entities. This effect 
had previously been experienced to some 

ssThe problem ‘of the Romansh people, who 
in 1918,in a telegram to President Woodrow Wilson, 
protested against inclusion in Italy, can be left 
aside, though it has a number of parallels in other 
ambivalent groups in central Europe. 

56 There was no real disagreement between the 
leftists and the moderates of Frankfort as to the 
necessity of basing the German constitution on 
federalist principles. Only a minority motion en- 
visaged a redivision of Germany into new and un- 
historic (i.e., rational) units (Stenogr. Ber., LU, 
2747). See the discussion of the federalist prob- 
lem in Rudolf ScHLESINGER, Federalism in central 
and eastern Europe (New York, 1945), pp. 53-61. 
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extent in the newly created and enlarged 
kingdoms in southern Germany when 
they entered constitutional life. It be- 
came strikingly apparent in 1848 in the 
Prussian case. While a liberal constitu- 
tion in Prussia would make this state 
more popular and its leadership more at- 
tractive, it would also add to the diffi- 
culty of absorbing Prussia into Germany. 
For this reason it was a very plausible de- 
mand of some southwestern liberals that 
Prussia should abstain from completing 
its state unity with a rival parliament 
based on universal manhood suffrage. 
Advocates of Prussian leadership though 
these Frankfort deputies were, they 
wanted, of course, a conquest of Prussia 
by Germany, not one of Germany by 
Prussia. But there was a basic paradox 
in their practically falling in line with the 
old conservative thesis that Prussia, a 
“federative” state, should have a repre- 
sentation based on provincial estates 
only. A split opened between Prussian 
and German liberals when the Constitu- 
ent Assembly in Berlin actually con- 
vened.’’ The allegedly anti-Prussian lib- 
erals from the Rhineland were as much 
against dissolving a state, the leadership 
of which they now held, as the Prussian 
Social Democrats were to be after 1918. 
Moreover, the Berlin parliament was 
more leftist in its composition than that 
of Frankfort; it was by no means in- 
clined to submit to the would-be national 
sovereign or to accept the prior claim of 
Frankfort legislation over Berlin legis- 
lation. 

The dilemma in which the German 
liberals found themselves came into the 


57See the broad discussion of the Prusso-Ger- 
man problem in F. MEINECKE, Weltbiirgertum und 
Nationalstaat, Part II. “Believe me,” wrote H. 
Abeken to Droysen, “the definite majority of the 
Prussian people is still by far more Prussian than 
the Berlin assembly” (Droysen, Briefwechsel, I, 
415). 


open when the failure of the second 
Vienna revolution in October brought 
the constitutional crisis to Prussia. They 
could desire neither the triumph of the 
reaction nor that of the Berlin assembly. 
In consequence they fell between the 
stools. The outcome of the crisis was that 
the new Prussian government dissolved 
the constituent parliament in December 
but at the same time decreed a surpris- 
ingly liberal constitution which set the 
seal upon Prussian state unity. In spite 
of all conflicts between the royal govern- 
ment and the Berlin parliament, the co- 
herence of a specific state-nation had won 
rather than lost through the revolution- 
ary movement. However personal the 
motives of Frederick William IV were 
when he rejected the Frankfort crown, 
there is no doubt that the Prussian peo- 
ple were no more willing to be “media- 
tized” for the sake of German unity than 
was the king. No serious upheaval oc- 
curred in Prussia in favor of the Frank- 
fort constitution and its offer of a Hohen- 
zollern Erbkaisertum such as occurred in 
some of the smaller states. 

Parallel effects** resulted from the 
liberal and democratic experiences in the 
Austrian part of the German Confedera- 
tion and from the existence, in particular, 
of a central parliament in Vienna. More- 
over, Schwarzenberg’s dissolution of the 
Austrian reichstag in March 1849 and 
the promise of a liberal constitution to 
be given by the crown were replicas of the 
Prussian events of December 1848. Other 
important factors, however, which have 
more directly to do with the national 

58 There were also some smaller parallels within 
the western frontier districts of the German Con- 
federation (Limburg and Luxemburg) which bore 
upon national problems. The completion of a liberal 
Luxemburgian and a Dutch constitution (including 
the “German”’ province of Limburg) strengthened 
the respective state-nations. The Limburg-German 


problem, in particular, is a miniature replica of the 
Austro-German problem. 
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questions also had a share in strengthen- 
ing the reassertion of the Habsburg mon- 
archy. 

Admittedly, it was the reviving vital- 
ity of the two major states, the unwilling- 
ness of the one to be dissolved into prov- 
inces and of the other to be split into two 
parts, which formed one great difficulty 
in the path of German unification. An- 
other problem arose from the necessity 
of choosing between the two states, and 
this led to the kleindeutsch-grossdeutsch 
division. It has often been regretted that 
the Frankfort parliament did not force 
these issues while moral superiority was 
still on its side, when governments were 
shaken and conditions were malleable, 
but rather devoted most of the summer 
and autumn to working out a bill of 
fundamental rights (Grundrechte)—to the 
“interior decoration” of a house not yet 
existing. Such a procedure seems to be 
particular evidence of the lacking sense 
of reality or the “academic” character 
of the Frankfort assembly. About this 
character, indeed, there is no doubt. 
With three-quarters of the deputies for- 
mer university students, with fifty-seven 
schoolmasters and forty-nine university 
professors or lecturers in attendance, the 
first German reichstag of modern times 
was certainly the most highly educated 
parliament in constitutional history. And 
before criticizing its “theoretical’’ atti- 
tude, historical justice requires the ac- 
knowledgment of the intellectual level of 
the debates, the ethical standards dis- 
played, and the absence of lobbying pres- 
sure groups or merely materialist inter- 
ests. Perhaps it is a prejudice of our own 
day that ideas are no reality, and the cen- 
tenary properly reminds us of certain fal- 
lacies into which such a belief has led. 

But other qualifications have to be ad- 
ded to this appraisal. After all, the Frank- 
fort “professors” were obviously not so 
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utopian or doctrinaire as an old conven- 
tion has it. One might rather criticize (as 
some have done) their opportunism— 
their willingness to compromise and to 
take realities too much or too early into 
account. This was certainly one of the 
reasons why they side-stepped the most 
critical national issue. Yet it was not the 
only one. The “fundamental rights’ 
were much more than an academic pas- 
time or an attempt to cover “shameful 
weakness” with high-sounding phrases; 
they were a basic concern of liberals. And 
one cannot very well criticize the primary 
devotion to the principles of freedom as a 
policy which evaded the most urgent 
problem of national unification and at the 
same time, or in a general way, blame the 
Frankfort assembly for sacrificing liberal- 
ism in favor of nationalist aims. More- 
over, those who are so eager today to de- 
bunk the idealism of a parliament, “‘mis- 
takenly called noble” (Namier), and who 
see nothing but phrasemongering in its 
more principled professions are apparent- 
ly in danger of undermining their own 
standards, i.e., of sharing the contempt 
for “liberal impotence” so common to 
Nazi and Soviet writers. 

In view of the recent double attack 
upon basic values of the Western world 
and in view of the fundamental impor- 
tance which the safeguarding of “human 
dignity” has won, even in countries 
where bourgeois society has practically 
disappeared, it may be very worth while 
to commemorate the efforts (however 
theoretical in some aspects) which the 
men of the Church of St. Paul devoted to 
the substance of the liberal ideal.5? They 
followed the American and the French 
examples, though with significant devia- 

89 For a recent appraisal by a German jurist 
(and for some of the following remarks) see Gustav 
RapsrucH, “Die Frankfurter Grundrechte,” 


Deutschland 1848-1948, ed. Wilhelm Kert (Stutt- 
gart, 1948), pp. 80-88. 
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tions. The fundamental rights had less of 
a general and propagandist character; 
they were less universally conceived than 
the “rights of men and citizens.’’ Some 
of the main authors (Jacob Grimm and, 
in particular, Georg Beseler) were heads 
of the historical school which opposed the 
natural-law doctrine. Moreover, all em- 
phasis was placed on personal freedom— 
spiritual, intellectual, political, and civil. 
At Frankfort one liked to speak of a 
“German Habeas Corpus Act,” and the 
very notion of the Rechtsstaat was coined 
in the debates. 

Egalitarian and democratic demands 
met with less sympathy. While equality 
before the law and the removal of all 
privileges were stressed, the plan to abol- 
ish noble status, titles, and orders fell 
through. It was the companion of the 
Freiherr vom Stein, the old Ernst Moritz 
Arndt, who in professing himself a re- 
publican spoke nonetheless against trans- 
forming social and (political) variety into 
uniformity. There was no intention of 
completely leveling historic differentia- 
tions. And Grimm expressly stated that 
men are not “born edjual.” One may add 
that the weakest part of the fundamental 
rights was the one which dealt with eco- 
nomic and social matters. It breathed lib- 
eralism pure and simple, i.e., full con- 
fidence in the harmonious effects of com- 
petition and in the soundness of the law 
of supply and demand. In accordance 
with this creed the right of property and 
its inviolability found recognition with- 
out any ethical obligations attached. A 
progressive step was that, together with 
freedom of enterprise, the freedom of as- 
sociation was proclaimed. The majority, 
however, rejected not only the famous 
“right to work”’ which was compromised 
by the June days in Paris but also the nu- 
merous motions and the many petitions 
from outside which urged what a demo- 
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cratic deputy called the “right not to 
starve” or the “freedom of existence’’ for 
artisans and workers.” 

These limits, which were the limita- 
tions of classical liberalism, have to be 
stated; and it is also obvious that with 
the defeat of the Frankfort constitution 
and with the renunciation of the funda- 
mental rights by the renewed diet of the 
German Confederation the whole pro- 
gram remained theoretical. It would be 
wrong, however, to call it impractical 
and altogether lacking in results. The 
Frankfort principles were incorporated 
in the constitutions of some of the indi- 
vidual states (in part this applies also to 
Prussia) and came to life in the juristic 
codes and in the economic legislation of 
the German reich after 1866 and 1870. It 
is well known that they were revived 
more expressly in the Weimar constitu- 
tion and in those of the present western 
German Lédnder. 

While the fundamental rights were 
still under debate (they were promul- 
gated in December), the critical national 
problem came eventually to the fore with 
the Vienna events in October. The vic- 
tory of the Habsburg dynasty over the 
second revolution, won to some degree 
with the help of South Slavic forces (Jel- 
lacic), weakened the grossdeutsche front 
by making it unlikely that the Habsburg 
empire was going to be transformed into 
a personal union, which process alone 
would enable the Austrian Germans to 
join the Reich. It is not to be described 

60 Tt would lead too far to discuss the various 
social projects. For a brief summary see E. BARTOLE- 
Mess, ‘“‘Socialpolitisches im Revolutionsjahr,” 
Deutschland 1848-1948, pp. 114-23. It may be 
noted that 1848 is not only the year of the 
Communist Manifesto and the first organizations 
of labor but also that of the first assembly of 
German Catholics which mobilized the church for 
social reform and that of the all-Protestant meeting 


in Wittenberg at which J. H. Wichern outlined 
the program of the Innere Mission. 
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here how the kleindeutsche solution pro- 
gressed from October to January and 
eventually to the election of Frederick 
William IV in March 1849. The point of 
interest for the present discussion is, 
rather, that it meant a retreat (even in 
the form of H. von Gagern’s program of a 
subsequent alliance between Klein- 
deutschland and Austria) and was cer- 
tainly far from “Pan-Germanism.” It 
would appear that the “professorial 
lambs’”’ who in the early months of the 
“glorious” revolution “caught rabies”’ 
when “bitten by the Pan-German dog’”™ 
made at least a surprisingly quick re- 
covery. In fact, some of them had favored 
Kleindeutschland from the beginning. 
Nor is it easy to maintain that they were 
ready to sacrifice democratic reform for 
the sake of national aggressiveness. The 
reverse, rather, was true in this phase. In 
order to rescue Kleindeutschland and to 
win a majority for the election of Fred- 
erick William IV, the liberals had to 
grant concessions to the Left (full exten- 
sion of universal suffrage and a suspen- 
sive veto)—concessions in a unitary and 
democratic direction which were bound 
to make the “revolutionary” crown even 
more unpalatable to the Prussian king. 
But the Prusso-German and the Aus- 
tro-German problems were not the only 
stumbling blocks in the way of unifica- 
tion. As indicated before, the very prin- 
ciple of nationality, while spreading from 
the west, revealed its true “demony” 
when applied to historic central Europe. 
In view of these broader aspects it is not 
unfair to speak of an aggressive and ex- 
pansionist spirit among the German (and 
other) Forty-eighters. And except for 
some reservations, one can agree with 
Namier’s statement that the conserva- 
tives (and not the social revolutionaries) 
“preserved peace in Europe” and that 


6 Paraphrased from NAMIER, Pp. 57. 





German nationalism in particular de- 
rived “from the much belauded Frank- 
fort parliament rather than from Bis- 
marck and Prussianism.’’ In fact, this 
is a basic insight into the problems of the 
later nineteenth century as well as into 
present issues, and one can only regret 
that it has won credit among Anglo-Sax- 
on writers so belatedly.® But qualifica- 
tions must be added. And to call the Ger- 
man liberals “forerunners” of Hitler 
(Namier) seems to be as questionable as 
the indiscriminate use of ‘‘Pan-German- 
ism,” Drang nach Osten, “prelude to 
Brest Litovsk,’’ and so on. 

Space does not permit a closer exami- 
nation of the problems and difficulties 
connected with the national concepts and 
attitudes of the German revolution. 
These problems concern the frontiers 
which were envisaged for the new reich. 
Only a few facts may be stressed. On the 
one hand, the Frankfort parliament in 
principle kept within the boundaries of 
the German Confederation, which after 
all were internationally guaranteed. On 
such a territorial basis, of course, no 
purely national state, no nation-state 
could be built. But the prevailing con- 
cept was by no means an ethnic and even 
less a Pan-Germanic one; it was rather 
that of political “nationality,” taken in 
the unassuming meaning of the French 
or English vocabulary, that is, as an 
equivalent of “citizenship.”” Thus the 
democratic deputy W. Jordan in one of 
his less well-known speeches said in 
Frankfort: “Nationality is no longer 
limited by descent and language, but is 
simply determined by the political organ- 


& Tbid., pp. 31 and 33. 

63 See the writer’s ‘Problems of a Bismarck 
biography,” Review of politics, IX (1947), esp. 
379-72. 

64 The writer intends to publish a special paper 
on the concepts and problems of nationality in 1848. 
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ism, the state.’ He was seconded by the 
liberal G. Beseler, who characterized it as 
a great disadvantage that heretofore in 
Germany one had regarded “state” and 
“nationality” as distinct. ““Now,”’ he con- 
tinued, “‘citizenship and nationality are 
coinciding just as in Belgium and 
France.” He hailed this as “‘progress.’”®s 

The acceptance of such a Western pat- 
tern had in some respects definite conse- 
quences of restraint. No claims were 
raised, on the basis of language and de- 
scent, with regard to Alsace, to say noth- 
ing of the Flemings or of the Germans in 
Switzerland. To that extent Frankfort 
respected state frontiers and subjective 
nationality. Nor was the proposal sus- 
tained to extend an invitation to the Ger- 
mans in the Baltic Provinces. There had 
been some Pan-German interest in this 
direction, particularly among south Ger- 
man liberals. But Frankfort clearly real- 
ized that the new reich could not be 
based on an ethnic principle without call- 
ing for expansion on almost all sides and 
without leading to a demolition of all his- 
toric structures. No Hitlerian interest 
was shown in the “racial comrades 
abroad” save for a merely cultural one 
(e.g., in Transylvania). There was desire 
for power and national greatness but no 
“dream of world conquest.” 

On the other hand, the boundaries of 
the German Confederation were over- 
stepped in certain directions, in part on 
incontestable ethnic ground and in part 
under the sway of nationalist emotions. 
One such extension was evident when 
deputies from East and West Prussia 
(two of the Prussian provinces outside 
the Bund) were admitted to the Frank- 
fort parliament. There was no actual na- 
tionality problem involved in these re- 
gions, though it began to be foreshad- 
owed in the Polish districts of West 


_% Stenogr. Ber., 1, 737-38. 


Prussia. The other extension concerned 
Schleswig, a Danish fief outside the Con- 
federation but with a German majority 
and historically united with Holstein, the 
German duchy within the Bund. Leaving 
aside all other complications, it is cer- 
tainly true that the Frankfort parlia- 
ment, in accepting Schleswig as a mem- 
ber-state, followed contradictory argu- 
ments, one ethnic and one territorial. 
The latter insisted upon the unity of the 
duchy and its historic combination with 
Holstein. The up ewig ungedeelt was a na- 
tional tenet particularly dear to the heart 
of north German liberals but also one for 
which Frankfort democrats were pre- 
pared to rise in arms. It may be noted, 
however, that a deputy from northern 
Schleswig, who in the name of a Danish- 
speaking population protested against 
the jurisdiction of a national German 
parliament, at the same time declared 
that they did not want to be ruled from 
Copenhagen either. They were “‘Schles- 
wigers first.” Thus neither side declared 
for national demarcation. Moreover, the 
claim of Danish liberals (“Schleswig 
down to the Eider’) was as territorial as 
that of the Germans to the whole of the 
duchy. And after the war had been 
stopped by the diplomatic threats of the 
powers, a complete deadlock ensued. 
The clash of greatest importance, how- 
ever, occurred in the Prussian province of 
Posen, which was likewise outside the 
German Confederation and a nucleus of 
historic Poland but with somewhat less 
than five hundred thousand Germans as 
against somewhat more than eight hun- 
dred thousand Poles. There was among 
German liberals a strong traditional sym- 
pathy with the hoped-for resurrection of 
Poland. And in the initial phase of the 
revolution no part of Posen was consid- 
ered for inclusion in the new German 
state, particularly not so long as a joint 
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German-Polish crusade against Russia 
was in prospect. 

To discuss how this position changed 
would lead too far. The Poles naturally 
opposed more fiercely black-red-gold 
than black-white, that is, they opposed 
inclusion in a foreign nation rather than 
in a foreign state or kindgom (which had 
promised their national reorganization). 
They stood for the integrity of the prov- 
ince of Posen, for its independence or, at 
least, its autonomy within Prussia. They 
were “territorialists,’ and their maxi- 
mum program, that of the frontiers of 
1772, was one of a historical not of a na- 
tion-state, just as was the Czech program 
of the kingdom of St. Wenceslaus or the 
Magyar program of the kingdom of St. 
Stephen. On the contrary, the Germans 
in Posen (unlike those of most of inner 
Germany and like the “Sudeten Ger- 
mans’) stood for the ethnic principle. 
They elected deputies to Frankfort and 
protested against inclusion in a reorgan- 
ized Polish province. In Posen itself 
clashes took place, and uprisings occurred 
on both sides. While the Polish rising 
was quelled by the Prussian army, the 
admission of German deputies from 
Posen, which involved the problem of 
national demarcation, that is, the divi- 
sion of the province along ethnical lines, 
came up for discussion in Frankfort. 

The main debate on this question, 
which took no less than four days (July 
24-27), has been a favorite subject of his- 
torical treatment®™ and may, in fact, be 
regarded as a test case. The acute dilem- 
ma and the inevitable interaction of all 
critical problems in central Europe were 
well illustrated when the Democrat 
Robert Blum attacked the majority for 

% Along with many older German and Polish 
books and treatises the more recent studies in 


English by Namier (esp. pp. 83-91) and PascaL 
may be mentioned. 


its inconsistent attitude.*’ If they were 
going to cut Posen in two, he said, they 
would have to do the same with Schles- 
wig; they would have to release the Slavs 
from Austria and to separate the south- 
ern Tirol from Germany. The only Polish 
deputy who, as an observer, took a seat 
at Frankfort also brought the new per- 
spective into a neat formula. The Ger- 
man national parliament, he declared, 
was going to commit a crime worse than 
that of partitioning absolutistic states. 
Prussia after all had never proclaimed 
Posen (or part of it) to be “German.” In 
fact, the ethnic principle, once invoked, 
proved to have a contagious effect. In the 
deliberations of the Committee of the 
Fifties, and to a greater degree in the 
July debate, the demand of justice for 
Poland receded behind that of justice to- 
ward one’s own people. The pro-Polish 
sympathizers were accused of imbecile 
sentimentality and national treachery. 
The right of conquest and that of cul- 
tural superiority (over the Slav races ex- 
cept the Russians) were stressed to- 
gether with the necessity for a defensive 
position against attack from the east. 
Thus the deputies at Frankfort not only 
agreed upon the division of Posen but 
continued to push forward the original 
(and halfway tenable) line of demarca- 
tion until it included the fortress of Posen 
and the scattered German islands. The 
result was that barely three hundred 
thousand Poles (around Gnesen) would 
have been left for “national reorganiza- 
tion.” This policy, of course, could be 
justified neither on territorial nor on eth- 
nic grounds. 

Among the speeches delivered in the 
July debate that of W. Jordan stands out 
as evidence of the new spirit.®* He spoke 
violently against sentimental fraterniza- 


67 Stenogr. Ber., II, 1142. 
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tion and did so, he declared, not in spite 
but rather because of being a democrat. 
He coined the term “healthy national 
egotism”’ (gesunder V olksegoismus, where- 
as Bismarck would speak of ‘‘state ego- 
tism’’); and, in fact, this was a demo- 
cratic program, as every page in the his- 
tory of modern nationalism shows. But 
to connect it with Brest Litovsk seems to 
be rather farfetched, and one wonders 
whether the strange term of a German 
Drang nach Osten®® can actually char- 
acterize a policy which reached less far to 
the east than did the Prussian state. 
Even Jordan voted for national demarca- 
tion. Moreover, there are other points of 
interest in his “clarion call of German na- 
tionalism’’ (Namier) which have at- 
tracted less attention but which should 
not be overlooked in our day.”° He 
warned his colleagues not only against an 
excess of “‘justice’”’ at the expense of na- 
tional interests but also against the fate- 
ful implications of a racial theory. If such 
a theory were invoked in an abstract 
sense, all eastern Germany (beyond the 
Saale River, the frontier of the tenth cen- 
tury) might some day be claimed be- 
cause of its Slavic (and heathen) back- 
ground. It is as if he foresaw in a flash 
the “‘Oder-Neisse line” of 1945, i.e., the 
undoing of six to eight hundred years of 
European history by recourse to a dim 
tribal past.” 

69 The term sounds so strange indeed in the 
historian’s vocabulary that an investigation into 
its genesis and spread would be of interest. If there 
ever was such a continuous drive through centuries 
of modern history, it was certainly the French. In 
the east at the same time it would be more appropri- 
ate to speak of a Russian “drive to the west.’ 


Even the Polish partition was determined by this 
fact, just as is the present partition of Germany. 


7° They have been referred to in the writer’s 
Bismarck und der Osten (Leipzig, 1934), pp. 4-7 
and 76-77. 


7 For the problems involved, and specifically 
the absence of any justifiable Polish claim beyond 


Finally, the main aspect of Frank- 
fort’s national policy must be stressed 
once more. In spite of contradictions and 
glaring inconsistencies, the prevailing 
concept was political and territorial, not 
ethnic or racial.” The opening words of 
the bill of fundamental rights, “Every 
German,” were understood to mean 
every citizen of Germany. And quite de- 
liberately the title, “German emperor,” 
was chosen instead of the more demo- 
cratic and more ambitious title, ‘““Em- 
peror of the Germans.” In other words, 
while following the Western pattern and 
inflamed with a new nationalist spirit, 
the deputies were aware that a funda- 
mental departure was necessary from the 
French concept of the nation one and in- 
divisible. In the Committee of the Fifties 
a German liberal from Austria had de- 
manded guarantees for the consolidation 
and development of all non-German na- 
tionalities within the planned federative 
state. In fact, this was an extension of 
the federative idea itself. There was some 
discussion about stating equal rights 
rather than “guarantees,” in order not to 
block voluntary assimilation. Another 
Austrian moved more concretely that the 
language of non-German peoples, wher- 
ever currently used, should be placed on 
a footing of equality with German. He 
stated explicitly that this was not merely 
a matter of equality before the law. The 
Bohemian government, he said, must also 
speak Bohemian. 

The same subject was taken up in the 
national assembly at the end of May. 
And eventually the fundamental rights 


the frontiers of 1919, see the writer’s “Frontiers 
and mass migrations in eastern central Europe,” 
Review of politics, VIII (1946), 37-67. 


™For the following see Verhandlungen des 
deutschen Parlaments, ed. Friedrich JucHo (Frank- 
fort on the Main, 1848), pp. 56-59; Droysen Nach- 
lass, pp. 50, 77-78, 90, and 105; Stenogr. Ber., I, 
118-22, and VII, 5207-10. 
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(violations of which could be brought be- 
fore the supreme court) assured the non- 
German peoples of their “popular de- 
velopment” (or their ‘‘cultural national- 
ity,’ as we may interpret these words); 
particularly they were granted equal 
rights in the use of their languages in 
matters of religion, instruction, adminis- 
tration, and before the courts.” 
Although these stipulations were com- 
paratively liberal and progressive and 
approached at least central European 
realities, they could satisfy neither the 
Poles nor the Austrian Slavs to whom 
they were mainly addressed. Much as the 
Frankfort program of a national state 
was conceived in a limited and qualified 
way only, it was bound to affect basically 
the neighborhood relations of, and the 
historic connections between, Germans 
and western Slavs. This fact was most 
clearly expressed in F. Palacky’s famous 
letter in which he declined the invitation 
to take part in the Frankfort meeting of 


73 To bring out the full implication, it may be 
mentioned that one deputy moved to translate the 
bill of fundamental rights of the German people into 
Polish, Czech, Slovene, Danish, and Italian. He 
found only eighteen supporters. It was probably 
this incident that caused Theodor von Schén’s 
caustic remark about an alleged resolution of the 
national assembly to the effect that E. M. Arndt’s 
famous song (which defined the fatherland by the 
extent of the German tongue) should be translated 
into Czech and Wendish, Polish, Cashubian, Ma- 
surian, Italian, Danish, Wallon, and French but 
should be forbidden to be sung in the original lan- 
guage in Transylvania, in Alsace, and on the banks 
of the Ohio River. Schén is interesting as the type 
of East Prussian liberal who in the tradition of 
Immanuel Kant thought highly of the state as a 
vehicle of freedom but rejected the national prin- 
ciple as leading to “‘a war of races’’—as a heathen 
appeal to mere nature. See the writer’s Theodor 
v. Schin, Friedrich Wilhelm IV. und die Revolution 
von 1848 (“Schriften der Kénigsberger Gelehrten 
Gesellschaft, Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse,” Vol. 
XIII [Halle, 1937], No. II); and Herward Bork, 
Zur Geschichte des Nationalitatenproblems in 
Preussen (“Kénigsberger historische Forschungen,” 
Vol. III ) (Leipzig, 1933). 

1933. 
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the Fifties. His answer stressed (in words 
which have often been quoted) not only 
the necessity of the Austrian empire (“in 
the interest of Europe, nay of human- 
ity”) but also the incompatibility of 
principles and the change from old to 
new forms of political life. He character- 
ized Frankfort’s aim as one of enhancing 
Germany’s power and of replacing a fed- 
eration of princes (Fiirstenbund) by a 
federation of the German people (Volks- 
bund). While stating that he was not a 
German but “‘a Bohemian of Slav race,” 
while also pointing to the Austro-Slav 
program, he commented aptly upon the 
profound difference between a dynastic 
and a democratic union. ‘The rulers of 
our people,” he declared, “have for cen- 
turies participated in the federation of 
German princes, but the people never 
looked upon itself as part of the German 
nation.’’74 From inner necessity, there- 
fore, the elections to the Frankfort as- 
sembly brought forth the split between 
the “Bohemians” of the German and of 
the Slav races. While the Germans were 
summoning the Czechs to their parlia- 
ment in Frankfort, the Czechs, on the 
same basis of territorialism, were sum- 
moning the Bohemian Germans to a na- 
tional assembly in Prague. Just as in 
Posen, the problem of a division along 
ethnic lines came to the fore. 

One could round out this picture of the 
conflicts and of the grave inconsistencies 
into which the principle of nationality 
led by reviewing the events throughout 
the Habsburg monarchy. But this cannot 
be properly done here and only a few gen- 
eral remarks may be added. In the first 
phase separatism seemed to prevail. 
While the Sudeten Germans were pre- 
pared, if need should be, to secede from 
their homeland, Bohemia, the democratic 


74 Paraphrased from the quotation (and trans- 
lation) by NAMIER, pp. 91-92. 
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Germans in the rest of Austria stood for 
the union of all the crown lands with Ger- 
many (that is, Grossdeutschland rather 
than Grossdsterreich). The more radical 
these democrats were, the more they in- 
sisted on this point. In fact, from the 
radical-democratic viewpoint there is 
hardly an argument against Pan-Ger- 
manism; and Hitler, the Austrian, knew 
that well enough. The liberal Austro- 
Germans, however, were divided in their 
loyalty between black-red-gold and black- 
yellow. To the degree that a synthesis 
(by dissolution of Austro-Hungary into 
two parts) became more unlikely, the 
pendulum swung to the historic Habs- 
burg pole. 

Nor was the ethnic principle success- 
ful among the other historic nations of 
the southeast. Though the members of 
the Slav congress (May-June 1848) in 
Prague succeeded in strengthening com- 
mon feelings among the western Slavs 
(feelings mainly of a common front 
against Frankfort) and documented 
them significantly, they fell out among 
themselves. The historic and territorial 
claims of the Poles in Galicia were op- 
posed to the ethnic demands of the Ru- 
thenes. Likewise did the Czech claim 
clash not only with the “‘self-determina- 
tion’ of the Bohemian Germans but also 
with that of the Slovaks whose incorpora- 
tion into the kingdom of St. Wenceslaus 
was demanded on a historic basis reach- 
ing as far back as the Moravian empire of 
the eighth century. At the same time the 
real Moravians protested against being 
ruled from Prague. And eventually Poles 
and Czechs clashed among themselves 
over Austrian Silesia. Hungarian separa- 
tism, of course, was most successful in 
the first stage, but it was that of a his- 
toric state with hardly a 50 per cent 
Magyar population; it was countered by 
the rise of the ‘“unhistoric” nations in 


Hungary: Croats, Serbs, Romanians, 
and Germans. Even among the South 
Slavs ethnic claims against Magyars as 
well as against the Germans in the Alpine 
crown lands crisscrossed with the his- 
toric program of the “‘triunite kingdom” 
(Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia). 

These experiences coincided with the 
victories of Habsburg arms in Italy, 
Prague, and Vienna. The Austrian cap- 
ital was the only place besides Paris that 
saw a second revolution. And the events 
of October in Vienna were no less a turn- 
ing-point than the June battle, this time 
one in national rather than in social mat- 
ters. Not only was the cohesion of the 
Habsburg empire strengthened by force 
and by Slavic support against Germans 
and Magyars, but the idea of the supra- 
national state itself seemed to gain a new 
sanction. In October the estates of Upper 
Austria, while attacking Frankfort (that 
is, the so-called “question placed before 
Austria” by Paragraphs II and III of the 
Frankfort draft constitution), con- 
demned the very principle of nationality 
and its inconsistencies. This principle in- 
dicates, they said,’> the transition only 
from absolutism to liberty; it cannot 
claim permanency. More specifically 
they stated: “The principle of nationality 
cannot prevent the Slavs from separating 
themselves from the German federative 
state; there is no answer if they ask: 
‘Why force us and why not unite with 
Germany the German tribes in Transy]l- 
vania, Switzerland, eastern France, the 
Netherlands, Livonia, and Courland?’ ” 
And they added: “Germany cannot ful- 
fil her mission if Vienna becomes a fron- 
tier town.” 

There is no doubt that in the second 
phase the nationalities in the non-Hun- 

77K. G. HuGEetMann, “Die dsterreichischen 


Landtage im Jahr 1848,”’ Archiv fiir dsterreichische 
Geschichte, CXI (1930), 315-16. 
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garian parts drew together. In the reichs- 
tag, which after the events of October 
was transferred to Kremsier,” there was 
no front of Germans versus Slavs or vice 
versa, and Germans from Bohemia close- 
ly co-operated with the moderate Czech 
wing under Palacky. There was agreement 
among the liberals of all nationalities re- 
garding the draft of a parliamentary con- 
stitution and most of the fundamental 
rights. The central problem, however, 
was that of national autonomy within 
this framework. The first plan envisaged 
the dissolution of the historic crown lands 
of Austria into national territories. That 
would have appealed to Italians in the 
Tirol, to Slovenes, and to the Germans in 
Bohemia. And it would have been an 
adequate solution for the minorities in 
Hungary. But, again, historic territorial- 
ism won the upper hand. The Poles 
favored it anyway, and most Czechs and 
Germans reverted to it, partly because a 
clear-cut division along national lines 
could not be found and partly because 
they wanted to maintain their majority 
position—the Czechs in the kingdom of 
St. Wenceslaus and the Germans in the 
Alpine crown lands. A workable com- 
promise, however, was found. The his- 
toric territories were to be subdivided 
into counties (Kreise) as well as into 
communities, both with a wide amount of 
self-government and, as far as possible, 
with a national demarcation. For Galicia 
ten such counties were planned, for Bo- 


7 For Kremsier see Protokolle des Verfassungs- 
ausschusses im dsterreichischen Reichstag, ed. A. 
SPRINGER (Leipzig, 1885). See also J. REDLICH, 
Das ésterreichische Reichs- und Staats problem, Vol. I 
(Leipzig, 1920); P. Gerst-Lany1, Das Nationalitaten- 
problem auf dem Reichstag su Kremsier (Munich, 
1920); Harold Srernacker, “Die geschichtlichen 
voraussetzungen des dsterreichischen Nationalita- 
tenproblems und seine Entwicklung bis 1867,” 
in K. G. HuGetmann, Das Nationalitatenrecht des 
alten Osterreich (Vienna and Leipzig, 1934), pp. 39- 
52; and the discussion by SCHLESINGER, pp. 172-79. 


hemia nine, for the Tirol three, and for 
Styria two. They would have given coun- 
terpoise to centralism and would have 
secured cultural autonomy within the 
nationally mixed crown lands. One may 
say that this was the most positive and 
promising program which the revolution 
in Austria produced. But it was cut short 
by Schwarzenberg’s coup d’état of March 
which at the same time forced the issue 
in Frankfort. 

Thereafter only Hungary remained an 
unsolved problem. And compared with 
Magyar nationalism even Habsburg ab- 
solutism could appear as a liberating 
force. It was, however, with Russian help 
that Hungarian independence was finally 
subdued. With the capitulation of Vil- 
lagos in August 1849 the wheel had gone 
a full circle. 

This is also true in a broader sense, 
and the perspective implied in such a 
general reversal may lead to some con- 
cluding remarks which seem to be appro- 
priate when one looks back over a cen- 
tury of European history. The revolution 
of 1848 had erupted with a French up- 
rising. The stimulus thus transmitted 
entailed the spread of Western pat- 
terns far into central Europe. It even led 
to the idea of a liberal crusade against 
Russia. This trend was totally reversed 
after a year. Without the tsar’s support 
(financial and military) the resurgence of 
the Habsburg empire in absolutistic form 
would hardly have been possible. In the 
aftermath of 1850 it was Russia again 
that enforced Prussia’s capitulation at 
Olmiitz and thereby stopped the last at- 
tempt to salvage a limited liberal and 
national reform. Thus the shadow of 
Nicholas I loomed large over central 
Europe—almost as large as does the 
shadow of Stalin today.7” 


77 For this and the following see the writer’s 
“Russia and central Europe,’”’ Social research, XII 
(1945), 304-27. 
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Of course, there is no straight line con- 
necting 1948 with 1848. But in the largest 
historic dimensions the revolution of 
1848 was, among many other things, a 
turning-point in the relations of West 
and East. It signaled the dead end of 
a one-way flow, as it were, of European 
history. This stop—or this prelude, at 
least, to a reversal—was hardly due to 
the fact, or only to the fact, that Ger- 
many did not reach unity in accordance 
with Western democratic and national 
patterns. Even if possible of achieve- 
ment, a strong democratic nation-state 
in the middle of the continent, with its 
concomitant emotional urge and possibly 
the same expansionist aims to the east 
which France had shown before, might 
not have been such an unmitigated bless- 
ing after all. It would certainly not have 
been generously welcomed (as a conven- 
ient legend has it) into the comity of the 
older western powers. 

The crucial question of 1848, if the 
fateful year is looked at from a Pan- 
European angle, was, rather, it would ap- 
pear, one concerned with more general 
than mere German developments. It was 
the question whether or not the whole of 
central Europe would emerge with an 
organic federative structure of its own, 
different from West and East, but in ac- 
cordance with existing political, social, 
and national conditions, particularly 
suited to the needs of the western Slavs 
as well as to those of the Germans and 
thereby able to stabilize the continent. 


This had been attempted by Met- 
ternich and would be tried again by Bis- 
marck, but without lasting effect. And 
Hitler’s attack upon the West as well as 
the East was only a perversion and cari- 
cature of any such concept. In fact, his 
“new order” (“one and indivisible’’) im- 
plied the most flagrant contradiction to, 
and the ruin of, all historic structures. It 
paved the way for the void which the 
final collapse of the Third Reich has com- 
pleted. Since central Europe has become 
a vacuum, almost literally, the potential- 
ities of 1848 have indeed been fully re- 
versed. The western Slav nations (plus 
Hungary and the Baltic peoples) as well 
as the occupied and annexed parts of 
Germany and Austria beyond the “‘cur- 
tain” have undergone a more or less com- 
plete de-Westernization. And while the 
East is advancing, or trying to advance 
ideologically and thinks in terms of a 
crusade, the West has accepted, as it 
were, Metternich’s defensive position 
and tries to preserve liberalism, political 
and economic, against the double attack 
of totalitarianism. The lack of a cushion 
in between, of a neutralized and pacified 
central Europe with a middle-of-the-road 
structure, has never been more acutely 
felt than in the days when these lines are 
written. In terms of 1848 one may say 
that even the antithesis of Frankfort- 
Berlin has been re-enacted in reverse and 
has taken on a world-wide meaning. 
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PAUL FARMER 


E centennial of the revolution of 1848, oc- 
oF gating in the midst of another great era of 
social ferment and political upheaval, has no- 
where aroused more interest than in France. 
This new interest has brought forth, among 
other observances of the centennial, a number 
of new historical studies, directed toward the 
general reader, on the revolution of 1848 and its 
leaders. More than a dozen of these studies have 
reached this country in recent months, and 
others are scheduled to appear. These studies 
warrant more attention than most souvenirs of 
a centennial celebration: they seem to suggest 
that a new attitude toward the revolution of 
1848 has started to develop in France and that 
this new attitude toward the Second Republic 
is associated with the general leftward move- 
ment in French thought since the downfall of 
the Third Republic and the establishment of the 
Fourth. 

The new interest in the Second French Re- 
public is overdue; the revolution of 1848 has 
suffered an unfortunate neglect in comparison 
with the Revolution of 1789 even though the 
Second Republic has as much significance for 
our times and perhaps, in some respects, even 
more significance now than the great Revolu- 
tion. Frenchmen have been accustomed for 
generations to use the Revolution of 1789 as a 
touchstone in almost all their controversies 
over social and political issues and to draw the 
most diverse arguments out of the events of the 
decade of the great Revolution. Historians, 
under the stimulus of this tradition, have un- 
earthed an immense amount of historical source 
materials on the Revolution of 1789, and they 
have given an exhaustive examination to the 
evidence. But Frenchmen have not made the 
same use of the revolution of 1848, and histori- 
ans have given the Second Republic scant at- 
tention. No Alphonse Aulard, no Albert 
Mathiez, has appeared as the true prophet of 
the revolution of 1848 and, although monarch- 
ists have written two of the standard histories 
of the Second Republic, no conservative critic 
has bombarded the men of ’48 with a broadside 
comparable to that which H.-A. Taine directed 


at their ancestors of ’89. The revolution of 1848 
has had a historical review dedicated to it, to be 
sure, but it has never attracted more than a 
small fraction of the scholarship devoted to the 
great Revolution. The French republicans have 
preferred to hark back to the glories of the 
great Revolution more than to the inglorious 
revolution of 1848; on the other side of the bar- 
ricades the French conservatives have preferred 
to direct their attack on “the new regime” to 
its first great manifestation in 1789, and they 
have rather scorned to trouble with the smaller 
game of 1848. 

Nonetheless, three distinct schools of 
thought, similar in the main to the divisions in 
attitude toward the great Revolution, have 
emerged in the literature, sparse as it is, that 
has accumulated on the revolution of 1848. The 
monarchists Victor Pierre and Pierre de La 
Gorce, among the first serious students of the 
Second Republic, set forth, some two genera- 
tions or more ago, the main features of the con- 
servative view of the revolution of 1848. Pierre, 
writing in the 1870’s and watching the third 
great attempt, still unsure of success at that 
time, to found a French republic, saw in the 
revolution of 1848 another instance of the in- 
evitable impasse of bourgeois republicanism in 
France; he regarded the revolution of 1848 as 
the foredoomed work of men who had set out 
to found a stable government on the principles 
of popular revolution and who therefore had no 
means with which to defend their new regime 
against the chronic turbulence of the masses.! 

La Gorce, a decade after Pierre, saw no oc- 
casion to alter this indictment of the Second 
Republic.? The moderate republicans still had 
not made the new republican regime secure at 
the time that La Gorce issued his work on the 
Second Republic in the 1880’s; a militant labor 
movement had once more started to gain 
ground; and General Boulanger had reawakened 
memories of Bonapartism. The rightist histori- 

t Histoire de la République de 1848 (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1873-78). 

2 Histoire de la Seconde République francaise 
(2 vols.; Paris, 1887). 
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an, in such a situation, was not likely to dis- 
cover a sound core in the revolution of 1848. An 
adherent of constitutional government, as al- 
most all the monarchists of his time were, La 
Gorce directed the sharpest criticism at the re- 
publicans of 1848 on the score that they had 
overthrown the constitutional regime of Louis 
Philippe only to prepare the way for the dicta- 
torship of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and that 
they had thus undone, in the outcome of their 
revolution, all the earlier progress toward con- 
stitutionalism. 

The moderate republicans made no great at- 
tempt to answer these monarchist attacks on the 
Second Republic. Some of the men who had 
taken part in the revolution of 1848, such as 
Alphonse de Lamartine and Louis Blanc, wrote 
historical accounts of the revolution some time 
after the events in order to defend their role in 
the revolution. But the orthodox republican 
historians under the Third Republic devoted 
most of their attention to the great Revolution, 
and they made their defense of 1848, such as it 
was, more often in general histories of France 
like those written or edited by Emile Bourgeois, 
Gabriel Hanotaux, and Ernest Lavisse, or in 
such special studies as those of Georges Weill on 
the republican movement in France, than in 
works of research devoted to the Second Repub- 
lic alone. The classical school of republican his- 
torians recognized the men of ’48 as their fore- 
bears but they treated them rather more as poor 
relations than as honored ancestors. The older 
republican historians directed attention, in their 
accounts of the Second Republic, more to the 
evils in the regime of Louis Philippe, the osten- 
sible cause of the revolution, and to the villain- 
ous machinations of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
rather than to the ill-starred endeavors of the 
quarante-huitards themselves. They skimmed 
over with scant comment, as a general rule, the 
internecine warfare between the moderate re- 
publicans and the “red republicans” in June 
1848 without much praise for the moderates but 
also without severe reproaches. Perhaps the his- 
torians under the Third Republic had no stand- 
ard by which to criticize the men of the Second 
Republic: the statesmen of the Third Republic 
never achieved an impressive success in their 
attempts to settle the issues between bourgeois 
republicans and socialists. 

Georges Renard, the author of the standard 
socialist account of the Second Republic in the 
Jaurés series, stood somewhat apart from the 
other republican historians in his treatment of 


the June insurrection. He offered, in his ac- 
count, much the same oblique defense of the 
Second Republic through an attack on Louis 
Philippe and a denunciation of Louis Napoleon; 
as a socialist, however, he took an unequivocal 
stand in support of the workers on the barricades 
in June 1848. Renard followed, in the main, the 
interpretation Karl Marx himself had set forth 
in The class struggles in France (1848-50) and 
The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, but Renard infused his narrative 
with overtones of moral indignation more akin 
to the spirit of reformist socialism than to the 
sterner attitude of materialist determinism. 

The new studies of 1848 now at hand—all of 
them favorable to the revolution—reveal their 
significance in relation to these older models. 
One of these studies—La révolution de 1848 by 
Gaston-Martin, appears in the series “Que 
sais-je?’’ The others, issued under the auspices 
of the Comité National du Centenaire, stand as 
a series under the general title ‘Collection du 
centenaire de la révolution de 1848.” More than 
a dozen small volumes have appeared in this 
series, most of them written by well-known his- 
torians, and still others are due to appear. 

The authors of these studies are not all of one 
mind, of course—a dozen Frenchmen seldom 
are—but they share much the same general view 
of the revolution and they stand a marked dis- 
tance apart from the earlier republican histori- 
ans of 1848. These authors agree, although they 
differ somewhat in emphasis, that the revolution 
of 1848 was, in essence, a social revolution, that 
it was a movement to ameliorate the material 
situation of the masses, and that it had a much 
deeper aim than to establish universal suffrage 
and to institute civil liberties. The authors 
share the view, implicit or explicit, that the 
revolution reached its end with the defeat of the 
insurrection in Paris in June 1848; they do not 
regard this defeat of the insurrectionaries as an 
indispensable precondition to the establishment 
of constitutional government, and they show 
little or no interest in the further fortunes of the 
Second Republic after it became conservative. 
Most of the authors, in accordance with this 
view, represent the workmen of Paris as the 
heroes in the revolution and direct their re- 
proaches, in various degrees, to the moderate 
republicans. Moreover, these writers show an 
acute awareness of Marxism; the earlier his- 

3 La République de 1848 (1848-1852) (“Histoire 
socialiste (1789—1900),’’ ed. Jean JAuREs, Vol. IX) 
(Paris, 1907). 
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torians of 1848 seldom made explicit reference 
to Marx—even the socialist Renard did not de- 
pend altogether on Marx for his views on the 
revolution—but most of these writers refer to 
Marx’s The class struggles in France and The 
eighteenth Brumaire or to Frederick Engels’ 
Revolution and counter-revolution in Germany, 
and several of them follow the views of Marx 
and Engels in detail in their interpretations of 
the revolution. 

The short account of the revolution written 
by Gaston-Martin for the series “Que sais-je?” 
stands perhaps the nearest among these new 
studies to the older republican accounts of the 
revolution.‘ His treatment resembles the ortho- 
dox republican version in that it is more narra- 
tive than analytical and in that it bestows 
neither severe blame nor generous praise on the 
moderates in the Second Republic; in the ven- 
erable republican tradition, it depicts Count de 
Falloux, the chief of the clerical faction, as the 
arch genius of evil. This account, as the author 
himself summarizes it, relates “how, once more, 
a victory of the people, won in a sudden out- 
burst of heroism, succumbed beneath the triple 
alliance of the Catholic reaction, the conserva- 
tive bourgeoisie, and doctrinaire politicians” 
(p. 116). Yet the revolution, Gaston-Martin 
holds, in common with the other authors of 
these new studies, “was, in truth, a social revo- 
lution which strove toward something quite 
other than the political conquest of the univer- 
sal right of suffrage,’ and it met its defeat, at 
bottom, because its leaders “did not under- 
stand, or did not wish to admit,” its social char- 
acter (ibid.). 

Le quarante-huitard, by the novelist and art- 
critic Jean Cassou,5 serves as a sort of introduc- 
tion to the studies in the “Collection du cen- 
tenaire’’; no one volume in this series treats the 
revolution as a whole. Cassou remarks that the 
rhapsodies of Liszt were the most characteristic 
music of 1848, and he has written a rhapsodic 
appreciation of the “Man of ’48.” But, al- 
though he writes in the romantic manner of 
Liszt and of 1848, he also introduces overtones 
of the Shostakovich of 1948. The author directs 

4 La révolution de 1848. (“ ‘Que sais-je?’ Le point 
des connaissances actuelles” series.) Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1948. Pp. 119. Fr. 118. 

5 Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1948. 
Pp. 51. Fr. 60. This volume and all the works cited 
below are in the ‘‘Collection du centenaire de la 
révolution de 1848,” published under the patronage 
of the Comité National du Centenaire. 


an indiscriminate anathema against the whole 
bourgeoisie; he observes that some defunct so- 
cial classes are able at least to make a graceful 
exit from the social scene, but he holds that the 
bourgeoisie of 1848 did not have even the man- 
ners to die in a decent fashion. Cassou, in his 
celebration of the humanitarian heroes of 1848, 
welcomes Marx as one of the worthiest repre- 
sentatives of the humanisme quarante-huitard 
(pp. 45-46). 

Jean Bruhat, in an account of the outbreak 
of the revolution, gives a more disciplined 
Marxist interpretation.* He acknowledges his 
debt to Marx’s works, and he undertakes his 
analysis of the background of the revolution in 
accordance with the doctrines of Marxism. He 
suggests that the regime of Louis Philippe was 
overthrown by an ill-matched alliance between 
various disaffected bourgeois interests, who 
had minor grievances against the king but who 
sought no more than to frighten him a little, and 
the downtrodden masses in Paris, who were de- 
termined to make a genuine social revolution; 
he believes that this unnatural alliance at the 
outbreak of the revolution made inevitable the 
struggle between the bourgeois moderates and 
the populace of Paris in June. He holds further 
that the working class was doomed to defeat 
even before the revolution started because the 
insufficient development of the industrial revo- 
lution meant that the industrial proletariat was 
too small to wage a successful struggle against 
the bourgeoisie and that the true proletariat 
was submerged among the greater numbers of 
artisan-workmen and small shopkeepers. None- 
theless, in the view of Bruhat, it was the popu- 
lace of Paris who, shouldering aside both the 
bourgeois opposition and the republicains de la 
phrase and taking to the barricades, made the 
revolution. The masses realized, moreover, so 
the author states in the words of Louis Blanqui, 
that the republic would be a “falsehood”’ if it 
were to mean no more than the substitution of 
one government for another. But the masses 
were doomed to defeat in their struggle to set 
up a “social republic” (pp. 74-75). 

Charles Schmidt, the venerable scholar of the 
great Revolution, carries the narrative down to 
the time of the insurrection of June in his Des 
ateliers nationaux aux barricades de juin.? He 


6 Les journées de février 1848. Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1948. Pp. 75. Fr. 80. 


7 Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1948. 
Pp. 67. Fr. 80. 
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takes a clear stand on the issues involved in the 
insurrection of June and the national work- 
shops; he does not go so far as to attribute to the 
men of the government a deliberate intention to 
crush the aspirations of the working class, but 
he fixes the burden of blame for the insurrection 
not on the workmen who took to the barricades 
but on the men of the government who, 
“through ignorance and fear,... were unable 
and unwilling to institute fundamental re- 
forms” (p. 5). Through their fault, the author 
holds, “they brought ruin to a noble cause” 
(tbid.). 

E. Tersen submits a somewhat reserved dis- 
cussion of foreign affairs under the provisional 
government, but he, too, shows his distrust of 
the intentions of that government.’ He re- 
gards all the revolutions of 1848 as a single 
movement, manifested in several countries, and 
he argues that the reactionaries in all countries 
stood together; he endorses Marx’s view that 
the outcome of the revolution was to be “‘uni- 
versal oppression or universal liberation” (p. 
75). He holds therefore that the provisional gov- 
ernment bears a great share of the blame for the 
defeat of the revolution throughout Europe be- 
cause of its decision not to intervene in sup- 
port of the revolutions outside France. The 
author admits that, during the great Revolution, 
France had used such intervention as an excuse 
to despoil its neighbors, and he recognizes that, 
in the spring of 1848, Lamartine had to show 
some caution in the face of the serious risks in- 
volved in foreign adventures. Nonetheless, he 
argues that the provisional government served 
the interests of reaction, rather than the cause 
of the revolution, because of its decision not to 
intervene in other countries; and he more than 
hints that Lamartine was quite aware that his 
decision undermined the revolution in France as 
well as elsewhere (p. 75). 

Neither Ledru-Rollin nor Louis Blanc ap- 
pears in a resplendent light in the two studies 
devoted to these figures. Robert Schnerb, the 
author of the essay on Ledru-Rollin,® presents 
him as a man of good will but of mediocre tal- 
ents; he suggests that Ledru-Rollin held much 
the same views on the social question as 
Proudhon, but he regards this as a well-inten- 


SLe gouvernement provisoire et l’Europe (25 
février-12 mai 1848). Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France, 1948. Pp. 77. Fr. 80. 


9 Ledru-Rollin. Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France, 1948. Pp. 75. Fr. 80. 
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tioned weakness. In his efforts to reconcile the 
worker and the bourgeois and thus to bridge 
over the class struggle, Schnerb holds, Ledru- 
Rollin accomplished nothing but to help set off 
the reaction of the wealthier classes against the 
Republic (p. 74). Jean Vidalenc is no more en- 
thusiastic about Louis Blanc;?* he does not ac- 
claim the socialist leader in the revolution be- 
cause his ideas were more advanced than those 
of other republican leaders, but he blames him 
because his socialist doctrines were outdated 
even in his own times. Blanc’s solution of the 
social question, Vidalenc believes, might have 
been adequate for the needs of the times in 1840 
but it had become anachronistic even before 
the revolution broke out in 1848 (p. 68). 

Proudhon and Buchez fare somewhat bet- 
ter at the hands of their biographers in this 
series, even though neither of these figures was 
quite orthodox in his attachment to the revolu- 
tion. Edouard Dolléans and Jean Puech do not 
attempt a straightforward exposition and anal- 
ysis of the ideas of Proudhon in their apprecia- 
tion of him—they seem to regard him more as 
a moralist than as the advocate of a systematic 
doctrine of reform in social institutions—but 
they accord him an unreserved admiration." 
Armand Cuvillier welcomes Buchez into the 
ranks of the spokesmen for the social republic 
with somewhat embarrassed apologies for his 
religious views; he traces the social ideas of 
Buchez in some detail, but he gives scant atten- 
tion to his attachment to the church.” 

None of the men of ’48 deserves more atten- 
tion than Blanqui, but he receives quite an in- 
adequate treatment at the hands of Sylvain 
Molinier.'3 Blanqui has had a fascination for his 
biographers because of his steadfast devotion to 
his mission as a revolutionist in spite of repeated 
imprisonments. Molinier recounts with awe the 
six incarcerations, a total of thirty-six years be- 
hind bars, but he is quite unable to criticize the 
irresponsible and almost witless ventures that 
earned Blanqui his imprisonments and _ his 


10 Louis Blanc. Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France, 1948. Pp. 68. Fr. 80. 


11 Edouard DoLi£ans and J.-L. Purcu. Proudhon 
et la révolution de 1848. Paris: Presses universitaires 
de France, 1948. Pp. 77. Fr. 80. 


2 P-J.-B. Buchez et les origines du socialisme 
chrétien. Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 
1948. Pp. 83. Fr. 80. 


13 Blangui. Paris: Presses universitaires de 


France, 1948. Pp. 70. Fr. 80. 
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name l’Enfermé. Nor does Molinier see in 
Blanqui a forerunner of the modern breed of 
revolutionaries who profess a selfless and some- 
times sincere devotion to ‘“‘the people’ but who 
propose to set themselves up as a dictatorial 
élite to rule in behalf of “the people.” 

Auguste Cornu, in a discussion of Karl Marx 
and the revolution of 1848, recounts the activi- 
ties of Marx and Engels and summarizes their 
thought on the revolution with an attitude of 
the most respectful approbation.'4 ‘Instead of 
indulging themselves in broad and vague oratori- 
cal generalizations on liberty and fraternity, as 
was then the fashion,” Cornu states, ‘Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels adhered to a critical 
exposition of the facts, to a penetrating and 
lucid analysis of the social, political, and eco- 
nomic situation, from which they deduced the 
political line to follow” (p. 19). He acclaims 
Engels as the master of those tactics of revolu- 
tion which Lenin used in the Russian Revolu- 
tion (pp. 54-55). 

The other studies are of somewhat smaller 
interest. Pierre Chaunu, in his essay on Eugéne 
Sue, states at the outset that he regards Sue as 
a mediocrity and that he finds him significant 
only as a representative mediocrity; the author 
has a condescending good will toward Sue as a 
man of humanitarian impulse, but he concludes 
that Sue was an advocate of class collaboration 
and that he was doomed to oblivion on that ac- 
count (p. 68).‘5 Mlle Edith Thomas submits an 
account of the women revolutionists and the 
feminist movement in 1848, an account marked 
by a superficial deference to Marxism but suf- 
fused with a turgid romanticism.” Paul Bastid, 
the author of a recent two-volume work on 
ideas and institutions under the Second Repub- 
lic, furnishes a straightforward account of the 
institution of universal suffrage, its earlier back- 
ground, and its legislative enactment under the 
Second Republic.*7 


These fourteen small studies, taken as a 
group, thus suggest that the Second Republic 
does not appear quite the same to Frenchmen 


4 Karl Marx et la révolution de 1848. Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France, 1948. Pp. 74. 
Fr. 80. 

1s Eugene Sue et la Seconde République. Paris: 
Presses universitaires, 1948. Pp. 68. Fr. 80. 

6 Les femmes en 1848. Paris: Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1948. Pp. 78. Fr. 80. 

7 L’avénement du suffrage universel. Paris: Presses 
universitaires, 1948. Pp. 76. Fr. 80. 
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in the light of the Fourth Republic as it did 
under the Third. The new view, it seems evi- 
dent, is related to the new social orientation in 
France since the war. Now that the Commu- 
nists have quite displaced the Socialists on the 
left, now that the Socialist party stands as a 
bulwark of the center, and now that the right- 
ists welcome even socialists, no more than half- 
repentant, into their midst, it is not odd that the 
revolution of 1848 seems an abortive or an 
aborted movement toward the “‘social republic,” 
that the populace of Paris emerges as the tragic 
hero of the revolution, that the moderate re- 
publicans stand out either as sincere but inept 
advocates of the uplift of the masses or as the 
devious agents of reaction. 

This new attitude toward the revolution of 
1848 marks perhaps some small advance over 
the older orthodox republican account. It shifts 
attention away from the outdated slogans of the 
official republican tradition and toward a funda- 
mental issue of social politics, that is, toward the 
social implications in democratic political doc- 
trines. 

This approach to the revolution of 1848 rests, 
however, on the assumption that some sort of 
socialism—perhaps not the Marxian version but 
some kind of equalitarian social order—is to be 
the outcome of social evolution under the mod- 
ern regime. It is on the basis of this assumption 
that the aspirations of the revolutionaries are 
applauded, and it is on this basis that the ac- 
tions of the enemies of the revolution—either the 
wilful agents of reaction or their unwitting 
dupes—are condemned. But this assumption is 
not axiomatic: it is not self-evident that an equal- 
itarian social order is the inevitable outcome of 
historical development in the modern European 
world or that it is a sufficient goal of human as- 
piration. 

The historian who adopts this view of the 
revolution as a movement to better the material 
situation of the masses and who therefore finds 
its source in the distressed situation of the 
masses must answer further questions, more- 
over, in order to sustain his view. He must ex- 
plain why this social revolution broke out before 
the industrial revolution had much more than 
started in France and why such a movement did 
not reappear with even greater force after the 
industrial revolution had matured; otherwise he 
must admit that the situation of the masses had 
not much to do with the revolution of 1848. 

But, unless the historian accepts this view of 
the revolution, he must make some response to 
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the reproach which the monarchist historians 
directed against the revolution. He must indi- 
cate what the revolutionaries of 1848 accom- 
plished or had some reasonable hope of accom- 
plishing that weighs in the balance against the 
damage the revolution of 1848 did to the devel- 
opment of constitutional government in France; 
he must search further to discover on what 
basis the revolutionaries might have instituted 
a viable republican regime; and he must seek 
further to discover for what reasons the repub- 
licans failed to find some solution to their 
dilemma. Otherwise he must agree with the 
monarchists Pierre and La Gorce that the 
revolution of 1848 was no more than a futile 
interruption. 
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This new approach to the revolution of 1848, 
in sum, still does not afford sufficient answer to 
the issues involved in the revolution; nor does 
the traditional republican account; historians 
have still much more work to do on the Second 
Republic. American historians have made 
valuable additions to scholarship on the great 
Revolution, and Americans have done perhaps 
more than their share in historical research on 
the Third Republic; American historians might 
also do much to illuminate the Second French 
Republic, and, in the attempt, they might well 
discover much about their own land and their 
own times. 
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N THE borderline position of Italy between 
great and smail powers is to be found the key 
to its diplomacy. The second World War has 
produced a drastic reclassification of power, and 
it has become a commonplace to speak of the 
two superpowers or of the only two really great 
powers. Certain it is that Britain, France, and 
Italy, however different their relative strength 
and however temporary their present extreme 
weakness, are none of them in the same category 
as the United States or as the Soviet Union. 
How lasting the present power relationship may 
be and whether it will lead to an effective world 
organization, a Pax Americana, a Pax Sovietica, 
or further conflict are speculations that the 
future alone can answer. One may say that the 
international framework of pre-1914 was in- 
adequate to the conditions that followed the 
first World War and see in that inadequacy a 
basic reason for the second conflict. But the 
world of 1919 thought in terms of pre-1914 
conditions, and, outwardly at least, the frame- 
work was restored. 

The disintegration of the Dual Monarchy 
was final, but the national entities of Germany 
and Russia could suffer only temporary eclipse. 
Allowing for some changes, Europe continued 
to function until 1940 under the aegis of the 
same constellation of major powers which, with 
the exception of Austria-Hungary, had existed 
since 1871, and in this constellation Italy re- 
mained in the same relative position as that 
described in the opening sentence of this article. 

If we define foreign policy as an exercise in 
the use of power, the first aim of which is the 
preservation of the state, the element of con- 
tinuity in that policy appears as a logical con- 
sequence. Such policy may display flexibility, 
but its great fundamental determinants seldom 
alter. Italy is wholly a Mediterranean country; 
if the Mediterranean is a life line for Britain, 
for Italy it is life itself. The Mediterranean 
means, of course, not only the exits of that sea 
but the surrounding lands as well; and since the 
western part of it is pre-empted, Italy’s interest 
must turn primarily to the regions of lesser 
power which are in a state of greater flux, the 


Balkan-Danubian area and the eastern end of 
that sea. 

The power of the state must, in the long run, 
rest upon its resources. The Italian economy is 
weak; a rapidly growing population and a fair 
degree of industrial development in the near 
absence of raw materials make Italy’s very 
existence dependent upon foreign trade, in 
great part sea borne, hence again the signifi- 
cance of the Mediterranean. 

The fundamentals of nature can hardly be 
influenced by ideology. In the land of Machia- 
velli, the approach to politics has ever remained 
severely, perhaps narrowly at times, realistic. 
This is not to say that Italian foreign policy is 
rigidly unchangeable. It is rather to stress the 
element of continuity. In a world organized as a 
world of nations, Italy has been particularly 
sensitive to the factor of power and responsive 
with unusual keenness to the fluctuations in the 
balance of power which it has always endeav- 
ored to use to the enhancement of its own posi- 
tion. 

When we come to examine the sources of 
information for a study of foreign policy, we find 
Italy again a case apart. The circumstances of 
the first World War, the growing stress during 
its course on ideology and moral values—more 
specifically, the Russian Revolution, the Amer- 
ican intervention, and the great debate on war 
guilt—proved a godsend to the historian. The 
decade of the twenties brought to light the 
great series of documents covering all, or part, 
of the period from 1870 to 1914. The Germans, 
the Russians, the British, the French, and the 
Austrians all made their contribution.’ In addi- 
tion, the spread and intensification for a time of 
the democratic ideal and practice, best ex- 
pressed in the realm of foreign policy by the 
slogan “Open covenants, openly arrived at,’ 
led many governments to continue the publica- 


* For a convenient discussion of this literature 
we may refer to the preface of S. B. Fay, The origins 
of the World War (2d ed.; New York, 1932); and to 
the more recent work of L. ALBERTINI, Le origini 
della guerra del 1914 (3 vols.; Milan, 1942-43). 


2 This was Point I of Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 
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tion of numerous state papers within a short 
time of their production, so that the diplomatic 
historian now has access to his raw material 
much earlier than used to be the case.3 

Italy is the only exception to the list of the 
major European belligerents just mentioned. 
There is no Italian equivalent of the collections 
of the Documents diplomatiques frangais or the 
Grosse Politik, for example. The reasons for this 
are to be found in Italy’s unique position dur- 
ing and after the first World War. Broadly 
speaking, the publication of these collections 
had its motivation in the effort to justify the 
policy of the respective countries before the 
forum of history and world opinion. The bellig- 
erents sought to exonerate themselves from 
responsibility or, in the Russian variant, to 
prove all existing governments equally im- 
perialistic and guilty. But Italy did not enter 
the war until May 1915. However much this 
act might be justified on grounds of national 
interest, by no stretch of the imagination could 
it be presented as other than a deliberate one, 
not as an act of self-defense. This distinct and 
unique position continued and was even—un- 
wisely—stressed during the war, the slogan /a 
nostra guerra best expressing it. The same 
tendency characterized Italy’s role in the peace- 
making, out of which the nation emerged with 
a feeling of disillusionment, frustration, and 
injustice. The resultant atmosphere was more 
suitable to a cynical Machiavellian view of the 
realities of power than to the bright hopes of a 
Wilsonian new order. The great postwar debate 
over responsibilities evoked little interest in 
Italy on the level of popular polemics or of his- 
torical studies or even of official documentary 
disclosures.‘ 


3 It might be said, in passing, that this is perhaps 
a mixed blessing: if, on the one hand, the general 
electorate stands to be better informed, on the 
the other, state papers are likely to be more in- 
fluenced by considerations of their propaganda 
value. Also, the quantity of published material is 
no measure of its completeness. Interestingly 
enough, the Russians, initiators of the opening of 
the archives, have subsequently become the great- 
est exponents in practice of the return to the old 
secrecy in diplomacy. As to the historian, the 
closer the events with which he deals, the more in 
danger is he of letting contemporary passion in- 
trude upon the objectivity and perspective that 
the passage of time alone can furnish. 

4 We may cite, however, T. Titront, J/ giudizio 
della storia sulle responsabilitad della guerra (Milan, 
1916); A. Lumsroso, Le origini economiche e 


From 1919 to 1922 the country was ever 
more introspectively absorbed in its internal 
difficulties. The atmosphere of frustration was 
one of the factors that made it possible for 
fascism to fill the vacuum of seeming purpose- 
less negation. Fascism always looked with con- 
tempt upon what it considered the vaporings of 
democratic, or Wilsonian, idealism but was very 
alive to the factor of power. Like other totali- 
tarian regimes, fascism did not believe in any 
genuine popular control of policy, whether 
domestic or foreign. Such views leave no room 
for the objective approach to historic truth, 
in particular for making documents available. 

Fascist control of opinion, though milder 
than the Nazi or Russian, naturally extended 
to academic life and production, and this raises 
some interesting questions for the historian. It 
would be both rash and unwarranted to jump 
to the conclusion that no historical writing of 
value was produced in Fascist Italy.5 If G. Sal- 
vemini found it necessary to emigrate and 
L. Salvatorelli was merely tolerated, others re- 
mained and wrote abundantly. A historian 
might be a Fascist by conviction or even merely 
belong to the nationalist school; he could then 
express himself with complete freedom because 
of the simple fact that the results of his investi- 
gations would be acceptable, indeed welcome, 
to those in control of the state. Such work can 
be both honest and good. Even more, the Fas- 
cist government seems to have taken the per- 
haps cynical but wise position that it would 
suffer Jess damage from the publication of the 
possibly unfavorable, but relatively esoteric, 
work of some writers than from the advertising 
which martyrdom would have given them. The 
best example of this situation is that of B. Croce, 
who was allowed to proceed relatively un- 
molested. But Croce was, after all, a name of 
international repute. There is no denying that 
the desirability, the near necessity in fact, of 
being persona grata with the regime was a 
strong, if tacit, inducement to reach conclusions 
of a certain kind, whether or no they might be 
in accordance with the results of objective 
study, especially in such a field as that of con- 


diplomatiche della guerra mondiale (Milan, 1928); 
and also the above-mentioned recent work of 
ALBERTINI (see n. 1). 

5 As an illustration we may cite the excellent 
and balanced study of L. SaLvaToretii, La 
Triplice Alleanza, storia diplomatica 1877-1912 
(Milan, 1939). I. Bonomi’s Bissolati e il movimento 
socialista in Italia was published in Milan in 1929. 
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temporary foreign relations. This is what intro- 
duces a regrettable element of uncertainty into 
the value of history written under fascism. It is 
a factor, moreover, the influence of which can- 
not be known in most specific instances. But, to 
repeat again, the Fascist and the merely na- 
tional Italian view would often coincide.® 

The foregoing general observations have 
been made in order to place the discussion of 
the historiography of Italian foreign policy dur- 
ing the period under consideration in its proper 
framework. We may now proceed to a more spe- 
cific examination of the subject. 

The period from 1914 to 1922 may be 
broken up into the war period—neutrality first, 
then active participation—and the period of the 
liquidation of the war—the actual making of the 
treaties of peace fading off into an uncertain 
period of transition. Broadly speaking, it may 
be said that the peacemaking has been ade- 
quately covered, the war period still awaits 
definitive treatment, and the period from 1920 
to 1922 remains clouded in considerable ob- 
scurity. 

When war broke out in Europe in the sum- 
mer of 1914, Italy remained neutral, although 
it was a member of the Triple Alliance, the last 
renewal of which had occurred as late as 1912. 
July 1914 was a month of intense diplomatic 
activity in Rome, but the primary record of this 
activity is to be found in Russian and Austrian 
sources.? An Austrian red book of 1919® covers 


6 The officially sponsored view of the war and 
particularly of the period from 1919 to 1922 was also 
not conducive to a dispassionate study of the events 
of that time. With the passing of fascism, the im- 
pact of war and defeat, and the return of freedom of 
expression, the pre-Fascist past has taken on, espe- 
cially in the eyes of the older generation, a rosy hue 
which has led to a revival of interest in, and a tend- 
ency to glorify, this past. This growing literature 
of nostalgia, as it might be called, may well reflect it- 
self also in an intensified study of the history of the 
whole pre-Fascist era. 


7 The vast documentary literature dealing with 
European diplomacy need not be discussed here 
(see n. 1). Most of this documentation does not ex- 
tend beyond the outbreak of the war. Of particular 
relevance for the study of Italian policy are the fol- 
lowing: Diplomatische Aktenstiicke betreffend die 
Beziehungen Osterreich-Ungarns zu Italien in der 
Zeit vom 20 Juli 1914 bis 23 Mai 1915 (Vienna, 
1915; English trans., New York, 1915); Die inter- 
nationalen Beziehungen im Zeitalter des Imperialis- 
mus: Dokumente aus den Archiven der sarischen und 
provisorischen Regierung (Berlin, 1931-38); A. von 


the period to August 27; the larger Austrian 
collection of documents? goes only to August 1. 
The earlier date in the title of the Austrian red 
book of 1915 (cited in n. 7) gives the key to the 
reason for Italian neutrality, for Italy was not 
consulted by Austria in connection with that 
country’s plans after Sarayevo. This fact,?® in 
the Italian view, constituted a breach of both 
the letter and the spirit of the alliance, and the 
Austrian declaration of war on Serbia did not 
therefore constitute a casus foederis. The case is, 
in fact, clear, especially in view of the very defi- 
nite provisions of Article VII of the treaty of 
alliance, and Italy formally proclaimed its 
neutrality on August 3, 1914. Neither A. Salan- 
dra, the prime minister, nor A. di San Giuliano, 
the foreign minister, had difficulty or hesitation 
in deciding on the course to adopt." Their pro- 
gram was clearly defined in their memorandum 
to the king, written as soon as the content of 
the Austrian note to Serbia of July 23 was 
known to them.” The failure of previous con- 
sultation and the breach of Article VII were the 








WEGERER (ed.), Das zaristische Russland im Welt- 
kriege (Berlin, 1927), esp. Part IV, “Russland und 
Italien”; and R. MARCHAND (ed.), Un livre noir: 
diplomatie d’avant-guerre et de guerre d’aprés les 
documents des archives russes (Paris, 1922-34). 
The Italian green book of May 1915 (see n. 20) 
covers the negotiations with Austria-Hungary 
after December 1914 only. Fuller bibliographical 
references will be found in M. Toscano, J] Patto di 
Londra: storia diplomatica dell’intervento italiano 
1914-1915 (2d ed.; Bologna, 1934); and in L. Wor- 
LEMBORG, Politica estera italiana (1882-1917) 
(Rome, 1938). 


8 Austrian red book (3 vols.; Vienna, 1919; Eng- 
lish trans., London, 1920). 


9 Oesterreich-Ungarns aussenpolitik von der bos- 
nischen Krise bis zum Kriegsausbruch 1914 (9 vols.; 
Vienna, 1930). 


© Austria’s reticence was carried the length of 
not even informing Italy of the ultimatum to Serbia. 


™t San Giuliano was a firm believer in the Triple 
Alliance. For a study of his foreign policy we may 
refer to the monograph by F. CatraLuccio, Antonio 
di San Giuliano e la politica estera italiana dal 1900 
al 1914 (Florence, 1935); and to G. Taprnt, J/ 
marchese di San Giuliano nella tragica estate del 1914 
(Bergamo, 1945). 


127A. SALANDRA, La neutralitd italiana (Milan, 
1928), pp. 79-80. This book and its sequel, L’inter- 
vento (Milan, 1931), are available together in Eng- 
lish translation, Jtaly and the great war (London, 


1932). 
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two bases on which Italy rested its case for 
neutrality, and the legal argument may be said 
to have been unanimously accepted by Italian 
writers. The Austrians naturally sought to 
justify their procedure. Their real reason—dis- 
trust of Italy—was well founded, but their legal 
arguments were too tenuous to carry conviction. 
In fact, the Germans had advised them early to 
consult the Italian ally. The simplicity of the 
legal aspect of the situation is responsible for 
its not having been the source of extended 
polemics. 

But, in addition to this legal question, there 
was the broader and more fundamental matter, 
a political issue in its essence, of where the na- 
tional interest lay. The German violation of 
Belgian neutrality and the intervention of 
Britain disposed of any doubts that might have 
remained either on the popular or on the official 
level. This near unanimity was not of long 
duration. There were few who ever advocated 
participation in the war on the side of the Cen- 
tral Powers, but the number steadily grew of 
those who favored intervention on the opposite 
side. The country was torn by increasingly 
violent polemics between interventionists and 
neutralists; the record of this debate would best 
be followed in the contemporary press.’3 Among 
the most vocal participants, both on the inter- 
ventionist side, were G. d’Annunzio and 
Mussolini."4 

In parliament the dominant figure was still 
G. Giolitti, in temporary retirement when the 


13The most important press organs for this 
period are the Corriere della Sera (liberal), Avanti 
(socialist), the Jdea Nazionale (nationalist), J 
Popolo d’Italia (Mussolini), and the Milan Secolo 
and the Rome Messaggero (both democratic, of the 
Bissolatian tendency). Mention should also be made 
of G. Vopr, I] popolo italiano tra la pace e la guerra 
(Milan, 1940). 

A very useful, pedestrian but encyclopedic, 
source of information on all aspects of the Italian 
situation is S. Crirprizzi, Storia parlamentare 
politica e diplomatica del Regno d’Italia (Naples, 
1940), Vol. V (1914-16). 

14 Prominent among the interventionists, though 
he could never have used the language of Mussolini 
or of d’Annunzio, was Bissolati, one of the leaders 
of the Reformist Socialists who had been expelled 
from the party at the congress of 1912. Croce was in 
the neutralist camp and for that reason accused 
by many of being a germanophile; “‘Giolittian” 
would have been a better description, though there 
is no question of Croce’s strong cultural attachment 
to Germany (see his essays, Germany and Europe 
[New York, 1945]). 


events of July 1914 brought about an unex- 
pected situation. Giolitti’s view, based on much 
sound reasoning (the effects of a long war on the 
country, ill prepared to sustain it), was staunch- 
ly neutralist. He also thought that Italy could 
obtain limited, but definite, advantages (parec- 
chio, ‘‘a good deal,” as he put it) without going 
to war. Giolitti has written his memoirs;'5 but 
in this, as in other instances, the smoothness of 
his sketchy presentation, in place of detailed 
information, detracts considerably from the 
value of his account, which yet retains con- 
siderable importance owing to its authorship. 
Parliament was rarely in session and therefore 
played no active role during the period of Italy’s 
neutrality. Incidentally, this fact is in itself 
important, for it led to a growing dissociation 
between the country and its representatives—a 
dissociation which continued during the war, 
since there were no elections, and eventually 
had decided repercussions on the system of 
government in Italy." 

Having decided on neutrality, the govern- 
ment turned its attention to the question of 
how best to profit from the European conflict. 
It did not propose to be hurried in its decisions.*7 
San Giuliano died in October; there followed a 
brief interim during which Salandra coined the 
since famous, though wholly adequate and 
proper, description of his foreign policy, sacro 
egoismo; and finally S. Sonnino took over the 
foreign office, whose direction he was to retain 
until June 1919. Sonnino was one of the very 
few people who had had qualms about Italy’s 
initial neutrality. His acceptance of office meant 
an obvious change of position on his part. A 
reticent man, he has left no personal account 
of his tenure.** Upright and unbending, tena- 


*§ Memorie della mia vita (2 vols.; Milan, 1922), 
English trans., Memoirs of my life (London, 1922). 
See p. 529 of the Italian edition on the parecchio 
episode. 


™ An interesting and valuable study could be 
made of this effacement of parliament and its 
implications from 1914 to 1919. 


7A Russian idea that Italy might join the 
Entente at once was premature and discouraged 
by the Allies as well as by the Italians. 


18 SONNINO’s parliamentary speeches are con- 
veniently collected, Discorsi parlamentari (3 vols.; 
Rome, 1925). This publication, voted by the cham- 
ber of deputies, was an expression of the approving 
view that fascism took of Sonnino’s activity, as of 
F. Crispi’s for that matter. See also the article in 
Nuova Antologia, CCCLXXVII [1935], 483-503, 
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cious to the point of stubbornness, he was a 
suitable representative of Italian national in- 
terest and could be counted on to wring for it 
the best advantages without being diverted by 
sentimental or ideologicai considerations. 

From December 1914 to April 1915 Sonnino 
was very active in putting into effect the policy 
of exploiting the war situation. The two alter- 
natives were continued neutrality and partici- 
pation on the side of the Allies. The second, in- 
volving greater effort and risk, should command 
the higher price. The solution of the problem 
was sought in negotiations conducted with the 
Central Powers and with the Allies, centering 
in Vienna and London, respectively. The deal- 
ings between Rome and Vienna were never very 
hopeful. The Italian price was moderate and 
represented little more than the incorporation 
of Italia irredenta.*9 The negotiations were des- 
tined to founder on the twin rocks of the precise 
extent of the cession and of the time of effecting 
it. The story of this attempted compromise is 
contained in the Italian green book of May 
19157° and in the above-cited Austrian red book 
of the same year. Austrian reluctance, while 
understandable, was nevertheless the product 
of a narrow approach to the situation. What 
concessions Austria could bring itself to offer 
proved both insufficient and belated. Germany 
could see the issue in better perspective and 
vainly sought to bring about an understanding 
between its mutually unfriendly allies, even 
sending Prince von Biilow and later M. Erz- 
berger on missions to Rome. Versions of the 
intrigue and negotiation appear in the above- 
mentioned account of Salandra, as well as in 
Biilow’s** and in Erzberger’s*® self-justificatory 
memoirs. Biilow’s deftness had no better success 
than Erzberger’s lack of the same quality, and 


“Carteggio tra Salandra e Sonnino nella prima fase 
della neutralita italiana (agosto-dicembre 1914).” 


19 Bolzano, however, was included in the Italian 
demands. 


20 Documenti diplomatici presentati al parlamento 
italiano dal ministro degli affari esteri (Sonnino): 
Austria-Ungheria: seduta del 20 maggio 1915 (Rome, 
IQI5). 

21 Memoirs of Prince von Biilow (4 vols.; Boston, 
1932). Vol. III deals with this period. 


2 Frlebnisse im Weltkrieg (Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1920); also his memorandum on Italy in “Una 
polemica austro-germanica su la neutralita e l’inter- 
vento dell’Italia,” Nuova Antologia, CCCLXXI 


[1934], 336-56. 


their task was not made easier by differences 
between Vienna and Berlin which are reflected 
in the complaints of the unhappily placed 
Austrian ambassador, K. von Mérey,?3 and his 
successor, K. von Macchio.?4 

The aims of Sonnino in these negotiations 
were two: the acquisition of Italia irredenta and 
the establishment of an enhanced position in the 
Adriatic and the Balkans. This was a truly na- 
tional policy, a continuation of what had been 
Italy’s program before the war, with the pos- 
sible qualification that the fact of war changed 
the order of priority of these aims. Except from 
the ranks of the international and revolutionary 
Socialists, such aims commanded unanimous 
support; there was strong disagreement, how- 
ever, in regard to the methods by which they 
might be secured, as evidenced by the debate 
between interventionists and neutralists, the 
latter of whom would have been content with 
Giolitti’s parecchio. 

The negotiations with the Entente, while 
difficult, were nevertheless destined to succeed: 
the Entente powers and Italy were, after all, 
discussing the cession of territory that belonged 
to a third party. If agreement proved so difficult 
to reach, this was due to the fact that the 
Entente felt that Italy was exploiting unduly 
its bargaining position to extract a higher price 
than its intrinsic power warranted. At that stage 
of the war there was no thought of the complete 
destruction of the enemy but merely of a certain 
shift in the European power balance as a conse- 
quence of the hoped-for victory. Italy itself 
shared this view, and a compromise might have 
been reached more easily had it not been for a 
determined and, in the end, partly successful 
Russian effort to whittle down the Italian de- 
mands. This Russian insistence had its roots in 
the factor which was destined to play an in- 
creasingly important part in the calculations of 
Italian foreign policy, the fact that the Dalma- 
tian coast was inhabited by Slavs. The likeli- 
hood of a future Yugoslavia was still quite re- 
mote in 1915, and Russia was then the chief 
defender of South Slav interests. To the Italian 
foreign office, to Sonnino in particular, the Dual 
Monarchy and the South Slavs were all one— 


23 There are no memoirs of Mérey, but his dis- 
patches are available in the official Austrian publica- 
tions. 


24K. von Maccaio, Wahrheit, Fiirst Bilow und 
Ich in Rom, 1914-1915 (Vienna, 1931). Among the 
Austrian sources should also be cited Conrad von 
H6TZENDORFF’s memoirs, Aus meiner Dienstzeit 
1906-1918 (5 vols.; Vienna, 1921-25). 
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obstacles under different names to the urge of 
Italian expansion. 

Upon Italy’s yielding half of its Dalmatian 
claim, agreement was finally reached, an agree- 
ment embodied in the Treaty of London of April 
26, 1915. For the negotiations leading to this 
treaty we have also an Jtalian green book,?s this 
is supplemented by Russian material, which 
the Russian possession of the Italian cipher 
makes particularly useful. Among the sources 
in the form of memoirs, in default of any con- 
tribution by Sonnino, Salandra’s ranks first by 
far in order of importance.?7 Salandra’s account 
is fair, though it could be fuller, and it inevi- 
tably constitutes a defense of his work. Next 
should be mentioned Raymond Poincaré, in- 
formative though at times tendentious.”® Vis- 
count Grey of Fallodon?? does not supply much 
useful information, but Rennell Rodd, the 
British Ambassador in Rome, is naturally 
fuller.3° One can only regret the lack of a more 
substantial contribution by Camille Barrére, the 
French ambassador and the ablest foreign rep- 
resentative in Rome. F. Charles-Roux,3? very 
laudatory of Barrére’s work, supplies little in- 


2s Documenti diplomatici presentati al parlamento 
italiano dal ministro degli affari esteri (Scialoja): 
accordo di Londra del 26 aprile 1915: presentati alla 
presidenza della camera il 4 marzo 1920 (Rome, 1920). 


26 See n. 7 above for reference to these Russian 
sources. A convenient Italian collection of some of 
this material is L’intervento dell’Italia nei documenti 
segreti dell’Intesa (Rome, 1923). 


27 [’intervento, cited above. This, like the com- 
panion volume, La neutralitd italiana, was originally 
published in the series ‘‘Collezione italiana di diari, 
memorie, studi e documenti per servire alla storia 
della guerra del mondo,” under the general editor- 
ship of Angelo Gatti. Twenty-seven volumes of this 
series have been published, a number of which will 
be referred to in the present essay. 


38 Au service de la France: neuf années de souve- 
nirs (10 vols.; Paris, 1926-33). Vols. V-X deal with 
the war period. 

29 Twenty-five years, 1892-1916 (2 vols.; New 
York, 1925). Also G. M. TREVELYAN, Grey of 
Fallodon (Boston, 1937). 


3° Social and diplomatic memories (3 vols.; Lon- 
don, 1922-25). 

31 We may mention, however, his two articles, 
“L’ Italie et l’agonie de la paix en 1914” and “L’Italie 
et les responsabilités austro-allemandes de la 
guerre” in the Revue des deux mondes, 7th period, 
XXXV [1926], 545-62, and XLI [1927], 511-42, 
respectively. 

32 Trois ambassades frangaises a la veille de la 
guerre (Paris, 1928). 
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formation that is novel, while C. Sabini ex- 
presses the view that Italy could have obtained 
better terms during the initial period of the war 
than it did in April 1915 but that it held back 
owing to San Giuliano’s belief in an Austro- 
German victory.33 

The Treaty of London stipulated that Italy 
would enter the war “within a period not ex- 
ceeding one month.” On May 3 the Triple 
Alliance was formally denounced, but there re- 
mained the delicate task of bringing parliament 
into the picture, more narrowly, of dealing with 
Giolitti, whose influence was paramount in that 
body. The situation was handled by Salandra, 
with a skill for which he deserved full credit, but 
produced some tense moments. Giolitti was 
resolutely opposed to participation in the war, 
and there is little doubt that he himself would 
have made terms with the Central Powers, who 
came forward with a belated offer as late as 
May 109. The reasons for his position, in the last 
analysis his estimate of the impact of war on 
Italy, are not to be lightly dismissed, especially 
in view of our retrospective knowledge of the 
aftermath. It is an interesting speculation— 
which must, however, remain a speculation—to 
contemplate what the subsequent fate of Italy 
might have been had it remained outside the 
conflict. Broadly speaking, it may be said that 
Giolitti was overtaken by events and forces with 
which his too pedestrian shrewdness was in- 
adequate to cope. 

His reaction, in May 1915, when taken into 
the confidence of the government, was to pro- 
pose withdrawal from the London arrangement 
under cover of an adverse vote which he would 
guarantee to secure in parliament. In all proba- 
bility, Giolitti could have produced such a vote, 
but it is also clear that the result would have 
been to put the country in an impossible posi- 
tion by destroying its bargaining power. When 
Salandra went through the motions of resigning, 
Giolitti’s bluff was easily called, for he wisely 
declined to take over the premiership in such 
circumstances. After three hectic days Salandra 
was recalled and parliament ratified the treaty. 
Giolitti, still unreconciled but weakened, with- 
drew into silence for the duration of the war. It 
is perhaps superfluous to say that Salandra’s 
detailed account and Giolitti’s bland and 


33C. SaBINI, Le fond d’une querelle, documents 
inédits sur les relations franco-italiennes 1914-10921 
(Paris, 1921). Sabini was at the Italian embassy 
in Paris; his book does not consist of documents in 
the strict sense but reports numerous meetings and 
conversations with important political leaders. 
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sketchy version, while not actually contradic- 
tory, present the episode in different colors. It 
is an interesting incident about which little 
other evidence exists. The course of events, 
more particularly the nationalistic tone of fas- 
cism, is perhaps responsible for Giolitti’s having 
had few defenders.34 

Owing to circumstances wholly unforeseeable 
in 1915, the Treaty of London was destined to 
achieve a fame out of proportion to its intrinsic 
significance. It represented, by any standards, 
however, a major decision of Italian policy. For 
those reasons it has become the center of a sub- 
stantial literature. The most thorough analysis 
of the negotiations that led to the conclusion of 
the treaty is the work of M. Toscano.35 His book 
is a good illustration of the comments made 
earlier in regard to historical literature produced 
during the Fascist era. As a presentation and 
analysis of diplomacy it is both highly compe- 
tent and reliable. But Toscano is also capable 
of the sort of distortion that fits better under 
the head of disingenuous polemics than of seri- 
ous historical writing.%° It makes little difference 
whether this is due to Fascist or simply to 
nationalistic emotional blindness; the result is 
no better in either case. 

The Treaty of London reveals a considered 
policy. By it, Italy accomplished the following 


34 These same events, however, have caused 
some to take a kinder view of Giolitti’s role in 
Italian politics. See, e.g., Salvemini’s interesting 
essay written in the preface to A. W. SALOMONE, 
Italian democracy in the making (Philadelphia, 
1945); also Croce’s view in his Storia d’Jtalia dal 
1871 al 1915 (Bari, 1928; English trans., Oxford, 
1929). It is conceivable that Giolitti’s views on 
foreign policy may undergo a similar revaluation. 

38 J] Patto di Londra. We may also mention A. 
Sorat, Le origini del Patto di Londra (Rome, 1924). 

36 An illustration will suffice. Harping on the 
familiar theme that victory should have produced 
rewards commensurate with sacrifices, Toscano 
cites figures which prove to his satisfaction that 
Italy’s percentage of casualties was the highest of 
any of the Allies. His figures are correct, but the 
result is reached by the simple device of lumping 
together without distinction the European countries 
and their overseas dominions and colonies. As a 
result, Britain emerges with a population of 
420,000,000, France with 89,000,000, and Belgium 
with 25,000,000. There is, in addition, an upward 
adjustment for Italy’s contribution on the basis of 
its shorter participation in the war! What purpose 
other than deliberate misrepresentation can be 
served by such use of statistics is difficult to im- 
agine. 


aims: the acquisition of Jtalia irredenta and, at 
the same time, going beyond the ethnic claim, 
the securing of an advantageous strategic fron- 
tier from Switzerland to the Adriatic; a domi- 
nant position in that sea through the annexation 
of the northern half of Dalmatia and of Valona 
with some hinterland; a clear title to the 
Dodecanese; and the promise of some undefined 
colonial compensation, especially in Asia Minor, 
in the event of corresponding acquisitions by its 
allies. The underlying principle of the balance 
of power is manifest throughout the document: 
it is explicitly stated in connection with colonies 
and the Mediterranean in general; Italy’s con- 
sent to Serbian and Greek enlargement at Al- 
banian expense and the specific mention of 
Fiume, set aside as an outlet for Croatia, are 
further evidence of it. The terms of the treaty 
were the result of the fact that the Allies’ need 
enhanced Italy’s value to them but that the 
Entente was not in such straits as to be willing 
to pay any price. Sonnino and Salandra under- 
stood the situation and showed no disposition 
to unreasonableness. The Allies tended to feel 
that Italy had driven a hard bargain, but they, 
too, realized the limitations of their own posi- 
tion. The Treaty of London has been criticized 
in Italy—by Toscano, for example3}7—for not 
providing better terms, mainly on the score of 
the colonial provisions. In the light of subse- 
quent developments this criticism does not seem 
warranted. 

Sonnino had a definite policy in the unfolding 
of which the London agreement was only the 
first step. This policy, an adequate account of 
which is not extant, he proceeded to develop 
during the war years. In this connection, it is 
always necessary to bear in mind the back- 
ground of the domestic situation. We must be 
content merely to mention here a few outstand- 
ing points. The circumstances of Italy’s partici- 
pation were responsible for its lacking the same 
unity of purpose as its allies: Socialists in oppo- 
sition,3* disgruntled Giolittians, and an uncon- 
vinced section of Catholic opinion,39 even if they 


37 TOSCANO, p. 160. 

38 On the role and position of the Socialists during 
the war see A. MALaTesta, J socialisti italiani 
durante la guerra (Milan, 1926), in the above-men- 
tioned “‘Collezione italiana di diari, .. .”’; A. GRAzIA- 
DEI, [dealita socialiste e interessi nazionali nel con- 


flitto mondiale (Rome, 1918); and F. Mena, II 


socialismo politico in Italia (Milan, 1924). 
39Qn the Vatican and the Catholics in Italy 
see E. Vercesi, J] Vaticano, I’Italia e la guerra 
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were not actively disloyal, could not but weaken 
the effort of the country. The slogan la nostra 
guerra adequately and unfortunately described 
the separate and distinct nature of the Italian 
role and aims in the conflict.4° This state of af- 
fairs can best be traced in the contemporary 
press." The native weakness of the Italian 
economy placed the country at a great disad- 
vantage for fighting a war of long duration, an 
eventuality not contemplated in the making of 
the London pact.# 

There were, of course, no elections during the 
war, and a chamber dominated by Giolittian 
influence was hardly one to conduct a vigorous 
war policy. The result was that parliamentary 
activity was reduced to a minimum and the 
country was governed to an unusual extent by 
decree. The record of parliamentary debates is, 
accordingly, a source of limited value.43 The 
peculiar weaknesses of Italy resulted in a good 
deal of defeatism and had their climax in the 
nearly fatal disaster of 1917 from which, how- 
ever, the country retrieved itself under the lead- 
ership of the union ministry presided over by 
Orlando.44 These weaknesses also hampered 


(Milan, 1928); and F. MEpDA, J cattolici italiani nella 
guerra (Milan, 1928). Also V. E. ORLANDO, Su alcuni 
miei rapporti di governo con la Santa Sede (Naples, 
1930). 

4° As if further to stress the distinct character of 
its war, Italy did not declare war upon Germany 
until August 1916. 


41 The same press organs referred to above (n. 13) 
should be mentioned here. An invaluable and con- 
venient source is the British publication, Daily 
review of the foreign press, Allied press supplement 
(6 vols.; issued by the General Staff, War Office, 
London, 1916-19). 


# One effect of the long duration of the war was 
that the Italian contribution, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the amount of Allied assistance to 
Italy both turned out to be much larger than fore- 
seen in earlier calculations. For the impact of war on 
the Italian economy see L. Ernaupt, La condotta 
economica e gli effetti sociali della guerra italiana 
(Bari and New Haven, 1933). 


4: We may mention here the collection of Or- 
lando’s speeches, Discorsi per la guerra e per la 
pace, ed. A. GIANNINI (Foligno, 1924). The collection 
of Sonnino’s speeches has already been mentioned. 
Vol. VI of the above-mentioned CrirBrizzi, pub- 
lished in 1943, covers the period 1916-17. 


44For an analysis of the conflicting currents 
that brought Orlando to the fore and the significance 
of his emergence see I. Bonomi, La politica italiana 
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Sonnino in the pursuit of his foreign policy, 
where the element of power must always remain 
paramount. 

Considering the limitations that hedged him 
in, he achieved considerable success. Having 
disposed of the Adriatic situation in 1915, he 
looked beyond it to the enhancement of Italian 
interests in the Balkans and in the eastern 
Mediterranean. In default of evidence to the 
contrary, we must come to the conclusion that 
his neglect of the African scene was not due to 
forgetfulness but to the belief that the Near 
East offered more attractive possibilities and to 
his consequent decision to concentrate his whole 
effort in that area, since he lacked the power 
necessary to pursue both aims at once. In the 
context of 1915-17 this estimate of his was 
sound, and the Treaty of St. Jean de Maurienne 
was Sonnino’s great achievement. Even this re- 
sult was not obtained easily, for his allies did 
not relish Italy’s intrusion in that quarter. In 
1915 and 1916 they had made various agree- 
ments among themselves and with the Arabs,‘ 
and it was only with the greatest difficulty that 
Sonnino- could obtain, first, precise knowledge 
of the nature of these agreements and, second, 
a Clear definition of Italy’s share according to 
the terms of Article [X of the Treaty of London. 
The most thorough exposition of the back- 
ground and negotiations leading to the St. Jean 
de Maurienne agreement is again the work of 
Toscano,® who agrees that Sonnino did well for 
his country while laying stress on the difficulties 
which he had to face in dealing with his allies. 
Howard’s fully documented account has the 
advantage over Toscano’s of a less nationalistic 
approach. Sonnino remained deaf throughout 
to the urgings of the colonial office and to the 
agitation of the colonial party, who entertained 
ambitious African dreams.47 His method, in 





da Porta Pia a Vittorio Veneto (Rome, 1946). This 
book is a good illustration of the effects of fascism 
on the writing of history; printed in 1941, its ap- 
pearance was forbidden at the time. 


45 Two reliable accounts of Allied diplomacy in 
its dealings with the Ottoman Empire are H. N. 
Howarp, The partition of Turkey, 1913-1923 
(Norman, Okla., 1931); and A. GIANNINI, L’ultima 
fase della questione orientale 1913-1932 (Rome, 
1933). 


46M. Toscano, Gli accordi di San Giovanni di 
Moriana (Milan, 1936). 


47 There seems to have been some idea of ob- 
taining Jibuti from France as early as the negotia- 
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keeping with his character, was merely to ignore 
those alternative schemes rather than to at- 
tempt to justify his own policy. 

The Balkan situation was bound to continue 
to have a high priority in the calculations of 
Italian foreign policy which, over the years, had 
become increasingly assertive in that region. 
This meant primarily two countries, Serbia and 
Greece. The latter pursued a very tortuous 
course during the war, reflected in the vicissi- 
tudes of its internal politics, until, under the 
guidance of Venizelos, it joined the Allies in 
1917. A. de Bosdari’s account#* of his tenure of 
the Athens embassy from 1913 to 1918 is a use- 
ful, though far from complete, source of infor- 
mation, and M. Caracciolo*? has written a de- 
tailed study of Greek intervention from the 
Italian point of view. In brief, it may be said 
that Italy looked with suspicion upon any 
Balkan allies in whom it saw potential rivals. 
This mistrust took the form of reducing co- 
operation with them to a minimum, an attitude 
which was especially marked in the case of 
Serbia, for Serbia was the focus of the Yugoslav 
idea.s° To Sonnino this idea was as dangerous 
an obstacle as the Dual Monarchy, and the 
Croats and Slovenes found no encouragement 
from him; the increasingly favorable view that 
the other Allies took of the movement for South 
Slav union was one more cause of divergence 
between them and Italy. 

There was some desire in Italy for a policy of 
co-operation with the South Slavs, a feeling 
mainly expressed by the Left liberals of the 


tion of the Treaty of London. Despite much writing, 
the point cannot be fully elucidated, although there 
is reason to believe that the idea was never given 
serious thought by Sonnino (cf. this writer’s article, 
“Ttalian colonial policy, 1914-1918,” Journal of 
modern history, XVIII [1946], 123-47). F. SALATA, 
Il nodo di Gibuti (Milan, 1939), is the fullest and 
best documented Italian account. 


4 Delle guerre balcaniche della grande guerra e di 
alcuni fatti precedenti ad esse (Milan, 1928) in the 
“Collezione italiana di diari... .” 


49 L’intervento della Grecia nella guerra mondiale 
e Vopera della diplomazia alleata (Rome, 1925). 
Caracciolo takes a critical view of the manner of 
the Allied, especially the French, intervention in 
Athens in 1917. 


s°It was Russian sponsorship of South Slav 
interests which had caused Italy to relinquish half 
of its original Dalmatian claim during the negotia- 
tion of the Treaty of London. 


Bissolatian type.s* Count Sforza, likewise, who 
represented his country with the Serbian gov- 
ernment, favored an understanding, but, ac- 
cording to his own claim, his repeated urgings 
were ignored by Sonnino.* The unprosperous 
military events of 1917 gave this tendency a 
temporary fillip, and the high point was reached 
with the meeting in Rome of the Congress of 
Oppressed Nationalities in April 1918.53 As late 
as September, in the closing days of the war, 
Bissolati, who was in the cabinet, managed to 
extract from his colleagues a forma] declaration 
of sympathy for Yugoslav independence; but a 
truer picture of the situation is given by the fact 
of his resignation in December. As far as official 
Italian policy is concerned, there is no indication 
that any expression of sympathy for the South 
Slavs was ever more than “‘a negligible expedi- 
ent of war propaganda.” On their side, the 
South Slavs, who obtained early a fair knowl- 
edge of the terms of the Treaty of London, fully 
reciprocated the Italian distrust. The resulting 
lack of co-operation led to inevitable recrimina- 
tions which have often been voiced in Italy.s4 
The Slav view may be found in the writings of 
N. Dukobovitch® and S. Stojanovié.% L. Wol- 
lemborg has a good analysis of this aspect of 
Italian diplomacy, which, however, does not 
extend beyond 1917.5? 

51 See, e.g., C. MARANELLI and G, SALVEMINI, 
La questione dell’ Adriatico (Rome, 1919); G. SALVE- 
MINI, Dal Patto di Londra alla pace di Roma (Turin, 
1925); and L. Bissoxatt, La politica estera dell’ Italia 
dal 1897 al 1920 (Milan, 1923). 

3 C, Srorza, “Sonnino and his foreign policy,” 
Contemporary review, CXXXVI [1929], 721-32; 
Pachitch (Paris, 1938); and other writings, where he 
often returns to this point. Unfortunately, much of 
Sforza’s writing is of the anecdotal, rather than of 
the documented, sort. 

83 It was typical of Sonnino’s consistency and 
obdurateness that he would have nothing to do 
with the congress; the suppler Orlando addressed it. 


54M. Caraccio1o, L’Jtalia e i suoi alleati nella 
grande guerra (Milan, 1932), in the “Collezione 
italiana di diari....’’ For a study of the relations 
between Serbia and Italy see M. Toscano, La 
Serbia e lintervento in guerra dell’Italia (Milan, 
1939). 

55 Les relations italo-yougoslaves de 1914 @ 1920 
(Lausanne, 1938). 


3° La question de l’Adriatique et le principe des 
nationalités (Grenoble, 1923). 


57 Politica estera italiana (1882-1917). For a dis- 
cussion of Italo-Yugoslav relations from other 
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The question of Fiume had, moreover, arisen 
in the meantime as a further element of Italo- 
Slav discord. The status of Fiume was clearly 
defined in the Treaty of London, and Fiume, 
a little island of Italian population (some 
twenty-five thousand) in a Slav sea, had no high 
place in the Italian popular consciousness. The 
Italian character of Fiume may be said to have 
been discovered in Italy during the war, and a 
growing agitation developed for its annexation, 
which agitation, after a time, especially after the 
end of hostilities, the government saw fit to 
abet. Because of the circumstances of the peace- 
making in 1919, Fiume and the controversy 
over it were destined to achieve a fame wholly 
out of proportion to their merits and to become 
the subjects of a vast literature.5* 

The calculations of Italian foreign policy 
were also upset by the fact of American inter- 
vention. This intervention gave emphasis to the 
ideological aspect of the war, and President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points became the charter 
of Allied war aims. The espousal of the principle 
of self-determination was clearly not consistent 
with the Treaty of London, a fact to which the 
Italian foreign office was not blind. But much 
had been made also of the sanctity of inter- 
national obligations, both in connection with the 
initial German violation of Belgium in 1914 and 
with the American intervention over submarine 
warfare in 1917. The stage was set for a battle 
royal to be fought on the high ground of prin- 
ciple between the Fourteen Points and the 
Treaty of London. 

The first encounter took place in October- 
November 1918 when Colonel E. M. House en- 
deavored to obtain a formal commitment of the 
Allied leaders to the Fourteen Points, in connec- 
tion with the German request for an armistice. 
On the plea that the attempted Italian reserva- 
tion to Point [X5*—a reservation designed to 


quarters than the interested parties we may indi- 
cate J. AnceLt, Les Balkans face a l’Italie (Paris, 
1928); and E. J. WoopHouse and G. Cuase, [taly 
and the Yugoslavs (Boston, 1920). 


88 There is no space to discuss this literature 
here, and we may refer for a convenient summary 
of it to this writer’s Jtaly at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference (New York, 1938) and “Fiume: nationalism 
versus economics,” Journal of central European 
affairs, II [1942], 49-63. 

s9 Point IX stated: “The frontiers of Italy should 
be drawn according to ciearly recognizable lines of 
nationality.” 
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safeguard the Treaty of London claims—was 
irrelevant to the German armistice, the issue 
was dodged at the time;®* and the subsequent 
armistice of Villa Giusti between Italy and Aus- 
tria-Hungary did not answer the question of 
where Italy’s rights stood. 

The two months intervening between the 
cessation of hostilities and the opening of the 
peace congress in Paris were a period of prepara- 
tion and marking time. Wilson’s visit to Italy 
did not serve to establish good relations between 
himself and the Italian leaders, and his agree- 
ment to accept the Brenner frontier added 
further confusion to an unclear situation.* The 
Daily review of the foreign press® and the diary 
of Gino Speranza,®3 attaché at the American 
embassy in Rome, give a good picture of the 
background of the Italian scene. The resignation 
of Bissolati and the tumult that attended his 
attempt to deliver what was considered a pro- 
Slav speech in Milan at the beginning of Janu- 
ary are good indications of the tendency of 
Italian policy and feeling. 

With this inauspicious background, the ne- 
gotiations of the settlements of peace began. 
Our sources of information about the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919 are both numerous 
and full.** The proceedings of the conference 
have been published,*s and, in addition, much 
material has been made available in the form of 
memoirs. To be sure, the Italian problem was a 
relatively minor one in the eyes of a majority of 
the participants, but the above-mentioned ele- 


6° The best sources of information for this epi- 
sode remain MERMEIX (pseud.), Les négociations 
secrétes et les quatre armistices (Paris, 1931); and 
The intimate papers of Colonel House (Boston, 1926- 
28), Vol. IV. 


6: On this still incompletely elucidated point see 
this writer’s “A note on the Brenner frontier,” 
Journal of central European affairs, I (1941), 339-44. 


62 See n. 41. 


°3 The diary of Gino Speranza, Italy 1915-1919, 
ed. Florence Colgate Speranza (New York, 1941). 


6s For a convenient reference to them see P. Brrp- 
SALL, Versailles twenty years after (New York, 
1941); and the bibliographical articles by R. C. 
BINKLEY, ‘“Ten years of Peace Conference history,” 
Journal of modern history, I (1929), 607-29; and 
P. BrrpsaLL, “The second decade of Peace Con- 
ference history,” Journal of modern history, X1 
(1939), 362-78. 

6 Papers relating to the foreign relations of the 
United States: the Paris Peace Conference, 1919 
(13 vols.; Washington, 1942-47). 
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vation of it to the status of a clash of principles 
magnified it beyond its intrinsic significance as 
a limited frontier dispute. The fact that the de- 
bate was largely an Italo-American one, with 
the British and the French standing mainly on 
the side lines, has resulted in the available infor- 
mation’s coming mainly from American and 
Italian sources.® The episode has been surveyed 
in detail by the writer of the present article,® 
and to that treatment little has been added by 
way of modification or enlargement. The 
American position was stated in innumerable 
memoranda and by Wilson himself in his fa- 
mous manifesto of April 23, 1919.8 In actual 
fact, the American delegation in Paris in 1919 
was divided; some members of it, while not 
denying the validity of Wilsonian principles, 
thought nevertheless that a compromise should 
and could be reached over the Italian issue. 
There is greater unanimity among Italians in 
feeling that Italy was unjustly treated, if not in 
absolute at least in relative terms—a view that 
has been shared by ardent nationalists as well 
as by liberals of the Left.°? But, in effect, Italian 
policy was also divided at the highest level. 
Neither Orlando nor Sonnino has left memoirs 
to state his case,”° but they disagreed on tac- 
tics. The rigid Sonnino would have made a 
stand on the issue of treaty obligations, a posi- 
tion which had at least the merit of logical con- 
sistency. Orlando thought in the political terms 
of compromise: by raising the question of Fiume 


6 Mention should be made, however, of David 
Lioyp GEORGE’s useful but only to be used with 
caution apologia, The truth about the peace treaties 
(2 vols.; London, 1938); and of A. TARDIEU’s ac- 
count, La paix (Paris, 1921), English trans., The 
truth about the treaty (Indianapolis, 1921). 


67 Italy at the Paris Peace Conference (New York, 
1938) and “New light on Italian problems in 1919,” 
Journal of modern history, XIII (1941), 493-516. 


68 Convenient documentary collections will be 
found in ALBRECHT-CARRIE, Italy at the Paris Peace 
Conference; and in F. Curato, La conferenza della 
pace 1919-1920, Vol. II, I problemi italiani (Milan, 
1942). 

69 See, e.g., L. ALDROVANDI-MARESCOTTI, Guerra 
diplomatica (Milan, 1936) and Nuovi ricordi (Milan, 
1938); and Salvemini’s and Bissolati’s writings in 
the contemporary press. The last two writers 
equally condemned, however, the policy of their 
own government, 

7 Orlando, the sole survivor of the Big Four of 


1919, is said to have written his memoirs, but they 
have not been published. 
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and compounding a case from the principle of 
self-determination and the necessities of do- 
mestic politics, he would in the end have traded 
the Dalmatian claim for Fiume. But, in doing 
this, he presented a weak case and fell between 
two stools. Wilson’s outburst of exasperation 
and the temporary withdrawal of the Italians 
were highly dramatic gestures but, in retrospect, 
little more than gestures. The fundamental 
Italian indecision made for weakness, although 
it is difficult to see how a compromise could have 
been reached in the circumstances of 19109. Pro- 
tracted negotiations conducted by Orlando’s 
successor, F. S. Nitti, and his foreign ministers, 
T. Tittoni and V. Scialoja, could not break the 
deadlock.” When the smoke of battle had 
cleared and when the American insistence on a 
power of veto over this settlement was removed 
along with the removal of Wilson from the po- 
litical scene, a settlement was reached quickly 
enough by direct negotiations between Italy and 
Yugoslavia. This settlement was, on the 
Italian side, the work of Sforza, who was foreign 
minister during Giolitti’s last tenure of office.73 
An Italian green book’4 gives the official story 
of these negotiations, and the principals have 
contributed some personal comments.’’ The 
ratification of the agreement was the occasion of 
considerable debate in Italy, especially on ac- 
count of the creation of the Free State of Fiume. 
Sforza has naturally stoutly defended his policy, 
and both he and Giolitti have been critical of 
their predecessors. But, actually, the settlement 


™ See, in particular, ALDROVANDI-MARESCOTTI, 
Guerra diplomatica; S. Crespt, Alla difesa d’Italia in 
guerra e a Versailles (Milan, 1938); and Justus 
(pseud.), V. Macchi di Cellere all’ambasciata di 
Washington (Florence, 1920). 

™ The Treaty of Rapallo was signed in November 
1920. 

73 Giolitti succeeded Nitti in June 1920 and 
remained in office for a year. 


74 Documenti diplomatict presentati al parlamento 
italiano dal ministro degli affari esteri (Sforza): 
negoziati diretti fra il governo italiano e il governo 
serbo-croato-sloveno per la pace adriatica: presentati 
alla camera il 20 giugno 1921 (Rome, 1921). 

7s Giolitti in his memoirs, as usual very sketchy, 
and C. Srorza in Makers of modern Europe (Indi- 
anapolis, 1930). Also, by the latter, Pensiero e azione 
di una politica estera italiana (Bari, 1924); and Un 
anno di politica estera, ed. A. GIANNINI (Rome, 
1921). Giannini is particularly useful as a source 
of information for the Treaty of Rapallo; see refer- 
ence in ALBRECHT-CARRIF, Italy at the Paris Peace 
Conference. 
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contrived by Sforza was little different from 
that which Orlando would have made in 1919: 
the Treaty of London line along the Alps; the 
surrender of Dalmatia, except Zara and some 
islands; and a compromise on Fiume.* 

There was a difference, however, between the 
policy of Sforza and that of his predecessors, but 
the difference was of method rather than of 
ends. Sforza felt that Italy should extend its in- 
fluence in the Balkans by means of a policy of 
co-operation rather than of coercion and pres- 
sure. This effort at conciliation was short lived; 
it was handicapped by the very considerable 
feeling which had been aroused in both coun- 
tries.77 One of the early acts of fascism was the 
liquidation of the unsatisfactory Free State 
through its annexation to Italy in 1924. 

The chief difference in the policy of Giolitti 
and Sforza was in the colonial field. In the 
Balkans, again, Albania was relinquished,?* and, 
in general, Italy’s policy became one of retrench- 
ment. This was, in part at least, a reflection of 
the internal condition of the country, increas- 
ingly absorbed in the economic difficulties which 
war had left as its legacy—an expression, in 
other words, of the degree of Italy’s power 
which had just undergone its first major test. 
This colonial policy was tantamount to the 
abandonment of Sonnino’s efforts in that field. 
Africa, as we have seen, did not elicit much in- 
terest from him, and what efforts were made in 
1919 did not show that he, or his successor 
Tittoni, pursued the matter with greater vigor 
then than earlier.7? Despite a generally un- 
friendly attitude on the part of its allies, who 
questioned the validity of the St. Jean de 
Maurienne agreement on the technical plea of 
the lack of Russian ratification, Italy managed 


7 An excellent discussion of the whole problem 
of Venezia Giulia, with much stress on geographic 
factors, is A. E. Moonie, The Italo-Yugoslav bound- 
ary (London, 1945). 


77Qn the curious episode of the occupation of 
Fiume by D’Annunzio and for the relevant litera- 
ture see n. 58. 


In June 1917 Italy had taken it upon itself 
to proclaim the independence of Albania under its 
“protection.”’ The base of Saseno was retained, how- 
ever, in 1920. 


79 For a discussion of Italy’s colonial policy dur- 
ing the war and at the peacemaking see this writer’s 
“Italian colonial policy, 1914-1918,” loc. cit., and 
“Italian colonial problems in 1919,” Political science 
quarterly, LVIII (1943), 562-80. 
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in the Treaty of Sévres of August 1920 to secure 
something like the promises of 1917. A. Giannini 
has written much on this question, on the docu- 
mentary as well as on the interpretive level ;*¢ 
the periodical Oriente moderno, of a high stand- 
ard of quality and competence, bears witness to 
the fundamental and continued Italian interest 
in that quarter of the world. Reference may 
also be made to Howard’s previously mentioned 
book and to Pietro Silva’s comprehensive and 
documented survey,* no less valuable for its 
nationalistic bent. No discussion of Italian 
colonial policy can omit the two basic books of 
R. Ciasca** and G. Mondaini,* the first more 
political and historical, the second more institu- 
tional, in its approach.** Much of the writing 
dealing with imperial questions during the 
Fascist regime, especially after it had embarked 
on an active policy of expansion, is pure nation- 
alistic and imperialistic propaganda that does 
not deserve the historian’s attention. The tend- 
ency has been to draw a veil over the period of 
retrenchment following the first World War, 
while Sonnino and Crispi have been set up as 
patron saints of Italian expansionism. But in 
1920 there was little choice. The Treaty of 
Sévres was stillborn, and Italy, led by Giolitti 
and Sforza, acted wisely in recognizing the rising 
force of nationalistic Turkey and in promptly 
coming to terms with it. France took a similar 
position; but not until their Greek client had 
met disaster did the British come to terms with 
Kemal. The result was the Treaty of Lausanne 
of 1923, and it is not without interest that one 
of the first international acts of the newly in- 


80 A. GIANNINI (ed.), Documenti diplomatici della 
pace orientale (Rome, 1922); and Documenti per 
la storia della pace orientale (1915-1922) (Rome, 
1933). For further references to Giannini’s writings 
see the above-mentioned citations of Toscano. 


81 J] Mediterraneo dall’unita di Roma all’impero 
italiano (Milan, 1937). 


82 Storia coloniale dell’Italia contemporanea (Mi- 
lan, 1938). 


83 Manuale di storia e di legislazione coloniale del 
Regno d'Italia (2 vols.; Rome, 1927). 


84As useful general references we may cite 
M. Sorre et al., Méditerranée, péninsules méditer- 
ranéennes (2 vols.; Paris, 1934), the second volume 
of which deals with Italy and the Balkans; also, 
C. Mast, Italia e italiani nell’Oriente vicino e lon- 
tano (1800-1935) (Bologna, 1936); and S. Nava, JI 
problema dell’espansione italiana ed il Levante 
islamico (Padua, 1931). 
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stalled Fascist regime was to give its sanction to 
that treaty. 

To be sure, that treaty had been negotiated 
in the main before the advent of fascism; and 
even had not Italy been ruled by exceptionally 
weak governments at the time, it could hardly 
have pursued a different policy. The result was 
nonetheless a setback of the first magnitude for, 
with Sonnino, it had staked its all-in Asia 
Minor. Once Turkey was free, there were no 
mandates left for Italy in the non-Turkish por- 
tion of the former Ottoman Empire, as was the 
case for Britain and France. Italy did secure, 
however, full and clear title to the Dodecanese 
Islands,*5 sole remaining hostages of an am- 
bitious dream. The continued interest in the 
Mediterranean is shown by the policy of steady 
economic penetration in that area and, most 
concretely, by the fact that, in 1935, fascism 
took up in effect the slogan of P.S. Mancini, the 
foreign minister in 1882: “the keys of the 
Mediterranean are in the Red Sea.” 

The Italian reaction to the peace settlements 
that followed the first World War may be de- 
scribed as one of well-nigh unanimous disillu- 
sion. Internally, this had the effect of intensi- 
fying nationalistic feeling, and the place of 
D’Annunzio’s escapade in Fiume in the rise of 
fascism is well known. Toward the outside 
world there was resentment which came to focus 
increasingly on Yugoslavia and France. This, in 
a sense, was natural, for Yugoslavia was the 
chief barrier to the spread of Italian influence in 
the Balkans; and France—once the balance of 
power on the continent had been destroyed 
with Germany’s defeat, Austria’s demise, and 
Russia’s lapse into chaos—was the dominant 
power and the natural leader of all the bene- 
ficiaries of the status quo. 

Italy did not consider itself to be among 
these beneficiaries. Among its leaders, there 
does not seem to have been the necessary vision 
that would have sought to enhance Italian influ- 
ence through a policy of friendship toward the 
new countries to the east, most of all Yugo- 
slavia.*7 One result of all this was to induce 


8s For an exhaustive study of the Dodecanese un- 
der Italian rule see R. SeRTOLI Sais, Le isole 
italiane dell’Egeo dall’occupazione alla sovranitd 
(Rome, 1939). 

8 See, e.g., G. A. BorGESE, Goliath, the march of 
fascism (New York, 1938). 

87 This was indeed Sforza’s policy, but his short 
tenure of office made it impossible to give it sufficient 
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among Italian writers a considerable degree of 
detachment in their view of the peace settle- 
ments in general; traditional beneficiary of the 
balance of power, Italy could not have the 
French obsession with security in its approach 
to the German problem.** Contemporary writ- 
ing, as well as later more serious studies, is per- 
meated by this approach.*® Among these, two in 
particular deserve mention, Augusto Torre’s 
Versailles, storia della conferenza della pace” and 
Federico Curato’s La conferenza della pace 1919- 
1920.” This last is a very useful collection writ- 
ten on the plan of treating individual topics, in 
each case giving a brief historical summary fol- 
lowed by a larger section consisting of relevant 
documents, contemporary speeches, and ar- 
ticles. 

In October 1922 fascism took control of the 
Italian state. One of the basic facts that made 
this possible was the virtual collapse, manifested 
by the inability to govern, of the institutions 
under which Italy had been functioning ever 
since unification. During the period surveyed in 
this article one is impressed by the consistency 
and continuity of Italian foreign policy. Per- 
sonalities and methods present considerable 
contrasts. But whether it be San Giuliano, 
staunch supporter of the Triple Alliance, who 
kept his country neutral in the initial phase; or 
Sonnino, another believer in the connection with 
the Central Powers, who found himself cast in 
the role of guiding the country’s policy in war 
against its former allies; or Giolitti, the neu- 
tralist, and Sforza, the exponent of friendship 


trial. In view of the degree of popular emotion that 
had been aroused, it would, at best, have taken a 
long time to implement such a program. 


8§ This seems a better description of Italian 
policy than the phrase used by P. BrrpsaLt, 
e.g. (Versailles twenty years after), “The jackal 
tradition of Italian politics” (p. 264); this last de- 
scription is not necessarily inaccurate, but its 
moral overtones are more picturesque than enlight- 
ening. 


89 See, e.g., F. S. Nitti, The wreck of Europe (In- 
dianapolis, 1922); and The decadence of Europe 
(New York, 1933); also, G. FERRERO, La tragedia 
della pace (Milan, 1923). For a brief discussion of the 
subject see this writer’s “Italian views of the Treaty 
of Versailles,” in War as a social institution, J. D. 
CLARKSON and T. C. CocHRAN (eds.) (New York, 
1941). 

9° Milan, 1940. 


% 2 vols.; Milan, 1942. 
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and co-operation with Italy’s new eastern neigh- 
bor, as well as with Greeks and Turks—the 
fundamental aims remain the same. These were: 
securing Italia irredenta together with a good 
strategic frontier if and when circumstances 
should make this possible (the war did this) ; 
gaining a favorable position in the Adriatic; 
spreading Italian influence in the Balkans; pur- 
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suing expansion, either territorial or economic, 
in the eastern Mediterranean. All these aims 
were to be pursued within the framework of the 
European balance of power. How fascism inter- 
preted these goals will be examined in a subse- 
quent article. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 
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A history of Portugal. By H. V. LIvERMORE. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1947. Pp. 502. 
36s. 

Although the demand for histories of Portu- 
gal in English is limited, the supply has been al- 
most nonexistent for so long that any contribu- 
tion would have been welcome, let alone the ex- 
cellent one Livermore has made. While we have 
had books covering this ground before, they 
have been either superficial or written so long 
ago as to be out of date. The valuable works by 
Kingsley Jayne and Edgar Prestage have been 
limited mostly to Portugal’s “golden age.” 

Livermore runs the whole gamut, from the 
ancient Lusitanians to the “new state’”’ under 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. While it makes no 
parade of scholarship, the work is solidly con- 
structed both from the sources and from the 
abundant researches of modern Portuguese 
scholars. The literary style, though not preten- 
tious, is clear and ,enerally holds the reader’s 
attention. 

This is mainly a political history, with occa- 
sional digressions into economics and almost 
none into literature and culture. In the economic 
discussions, which become more frequent as the 
author approaches contemporary times, how- 
ever, there is an obvious understanding of the 
problems, in pleasing contrast to the vague gen- 
eralities too often employed by noneconomic 
historians in dealing with matters a little over 
their heads. The strongest points are the au- 
thor’s discussions of Portuguese institutions, 
which in this case means chiefly political institu- 
tions. 

Most readers will regret the omission of any- 
thing dealing with the development of the Por- 
tuguese language and culture. We are not told 
how and when the vernacular replaced Latin as 
the vehicle of Portuguese writers. The name 
Camées is never mentioned; in fact the only 
literary names appearing are those of the his- 
torians occasionally cited. Although a fine paint- 
ing by the fifteenth-century Nuno Goncalves il- 
lustrates the book, the reader receives no clue 
as to the artist’s identity. 

Livermore declines to enter the controversy, 
long engaged in by such Portuguese historians as 
Alexandre Herculano, Oliveira Martins, and 


Damiao Peres, over the origins of Portuguese 
nationality. He contents himself with giving a 
full factual account of the appearance of Por- 
tugal and leaves the interpretation to others. 
But here is where he comes closest to bogging 
down. The history of the early county of Por- 
tugal, its relations with Leén, and its evolution 
into a kingdom under Alfonso Henriques (1128- 
85) has been a literary pitfall for more than one 
historian, even including Herculano. The innu- 
merable characters involved, with their shifty 
and ever changing motives, defy the efforts of 
the best narrator to bring order out of the con- 
fusion. Livermore struggles valiantly, but it 
cannot be said that he wins a clear victory over 
his mass of factual material. He gains strength, 
as he passes on to the independent Portuguese 
monarchy, which by its very nature imparts 
unity to the narrative. 

Some will object to the author’s decision to 
give only a short survey of Portuguese discov- 
eries and expansion in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The present reviewer, how- 
ever, agrees that Livermore has taken the best 
course, since the discoveries are the one part of 
Portuguese history that receives ample coverage 
elsewhere. For the present purpose the author is 
right in devoting the space to internal Portu- 
guese history in the neglected recent centuries. 
This is almost the only place where the non- 
Portuguese reader can find adequate treatment 
of the troublesome years following the restora- 
tion of 1640, the culmination of Portuguese 
royal absolutism, the career of the Marquis of 
Pombal, the struggle between the Miguelists and 
the Cortes party, and such important nine- 
teenth-century figures as Palmella, Saldanha, 
and S4 de Bandeira. A fuller discussion of the 
republican movement before 1g10 and addition- 
al information about the Salazar regime would 
have been welcome, since in both cases the read- 
er is left wishing for more. 

As an Englishman, Livermore is naturally 
interested in the long-standing political and 
economic connection between his country and 
Portugal and he stresses this frequently. It 
would have been worth while to mention a cor- 
responding cultural connection between Por- 
tugal and France. 
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Present interest in Portuguese history being 
slight, the book will probably not be widely 
read. But no genuine student of the Iberian 
Peninsula can afford to overlook it, for it is by 
far the best history of Portugal in the English 
language. 

CHARLES E. NOWELL 
University of Illinois 


A concise history of the law of nations. By 
ARTHUR NusSBAUM, research professor of 
public law, Columbia University. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 361. $4.50. 

This book improves greatly in quality as it 
progresses. The brief statement on primitive in- 
ternational law is worthless, and that on the 
international law of the ancient Orient, Greece, 
and Rome is of little value. The discussion of in- 
ternational law in the middle ages is better but 
fails to use much material now available in this 
field. The section on the age of the publicists, 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries, 
presents a discriminating analysis of the leading 
writers—Victoria, Suarez, Gentili, Grotius, 
Pufendorf, Bynkershoek, Wolf, Vattel, and 
others—but fails to present a picture of inter- 
national law as practiced during this period. The 
author prefers the writers of the positive school 
and pays especial tribute to G. F. von Martens. 
He criticizes the classic writers less from the 
point of view of the conditions of the period in 
which they wrote than from that of nineteenth- 
century positivism. Later, however, he presents 
some objections to the latter philosophy. In gen- 
eral, his method in dealing with the earlier pe- 
riods of international law is critical rather than 
historical. 

The chapter on the nineteenth century gives 
much more detailed attention to the tendency of 
treaties and international practice, to the lead- 
ing movements of opinion, to the significant in- 
stitutions, and to the writings of the leading 
jurists. International lawyers may be surprised 
to find Austin, Mancini, Savigny, and Lorimer 
singled out, but less for their influence than for 
the originality of their interpretations. The au- 
thor considers the century from Waterloo to the 
Marne as perhaps ‘‘the happiest in the history 
of mankind” and certainly the most progressive 
for international law (p. 238). He suggests, how- 
ever, that the geometric progression in the pro- 
duction of treaties and other texts on interna- 
tional law may not have led to an equally rapid 
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evolution of the effectiveness of that law. The 
positivism which rejected natural law, exagger- 
ated national sovereignty, and recognized only 
precise sources may, he thinks, have been un- 
favorable to the necessary adaptation of the law 
to changing conditions (p. 222). “Positivism,” 
he writes, ‘‘like the cognate scientific material- 
ism of the nineteenth century, had been too 
crude, too uncompromising” (p. 275). 

The twentieth century was less convinced of 
positivism, but did not revert to the old ‘‘natu- 
ral law.” “The new invocation of the natural 
law simply expressed the growing awareness of 
the fact that treaties and custom cannot tell the 
whole story of international law, and that a de- 
cision on controversial issues can be found only 
by a process of reasoning which, in addition to 
the above positive material, includes, within 
certain limits, considerations of justice and 
equity” (p. 275). Holding this point of view, the 
author approves the inclusion of “general prin- 
ciples of law’ among the sources recognized in 
the Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. He, however, is not enthusiastic over the 
innovations in international law initiated by the 
Treaty of Versailles—the League of Nations, 
the mandate system, and the trial of war crimi- 
nals. The declaration in this treaty of Ger- 
many’s war guilt he considers a mistake, al- 
though he does not object to the rebirth of the 
idea of “just war” in recent documents. The 
work of the Hague conferences, the Permanent 
Court of International Arbitration, and the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice he 
praises. He does not discuss the developments 
in international law since the end of the second 
World War, although he comments on the 
deterioration in the observance of the laws of 
war in the latter hostilities. 

Among twentieth-century writers he men- 
tions particularly Oppenheim and Von Liszt and 
discusses Jellinek, Triepel, Krabbe, Duguit, and 
Kelsen and their theoretical innovations. Atten- 
tion is also given to the peculiar ideas of inter- 
national law developed by the Nazis and the 
Communists. 

Not the least valuable feature of the book is 
the bibliographic notes collected at the end and 
the general survey of the historiography of the 
subject in the appendix. 

The volume presents a wealth of material on 
the post-Renaissance period, but it fails to give 
a general picture of the changing character of 
international law and its influence on inter- 
national relations among nations during the 
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succeeding periods. Nussbaum is an interna- 
tional lawyer rather than a philosopher or a 
historian. The book, however, will take its place 
beside the histories of Wheaton, Nys, Walker, 
and Butler and Maccoby, but the great history 
of international law remains to be written. The 
title of the volume and the introduction indi- 
cate that the author did not intend his work to 
be more than a guide. It is that, and it is per- 
haps a tribute to the author’s spirit that in 1947 
he was able to say: “Humanity seems headed in 
the long run toward a more perfect state of in- 
ternational law. The present generation’s keen 
awareness of the imperfections of the law of 
nations is in itself a propitious sign; in fact, it 
will greatly contribute to further progress. The 
excess of brutal force, as engendered by the 
World Wars, seems in itself mysteriously to 
augur the day of the law—the atomic bomb, 
like Goethe’s ‘Mephisto,’ may prove ‘a part of 
that force which ever wills the evil and ever 
works the good’ ”’ (p. 3). 

QuINCY WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


The character of the Trimmer: being a short life of 
the first Marquis of Halifax. By H. C. Fox- 
CROFT. Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. 354. $4.00. 


In its original two volumes this work issued 
from the press fifty years ago and is now almost 
unattainable. The new edition represents drastic 
condensation, promoted not only by paper 
shortage but by the author’s hope that “a less 
ponderous biography . . . might arouse a wider 
interest in the personality and career of this 
great Englishman” (preface). The book in its 
new form, however, is in no sense a populariza- 
tion. Cut as it is, with most of the paraphernalia 
of footnotes, bibliography, and appendixes 
omitted, it is still a scholar’s work for scholars 
and for a small élite of readers willing to grapple 
with a sound, sober book on the politics of a 
crucial period in English history. If Miss Fox- 
croft had really wished to attract a more butter- 
fly type of reader, she could have supplied more 
social and cultural décor and could have been 
more lavish in quotation from Halifax’s works 
and conversation. From such devices she has 
abstained, and the biography remains a careful 
analysis of a political career. 

Not many historical works could stand re- 
printing after fifty years without thoroughgoing 
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revision. Miss Foxcroft’s Trimmer passes that 
test without embarrassment. In the preface she 
mentions consultation of works (no titles given) 
bearing on Halifax and his time that have ap- 
peared in the interim. Presumably she exam- 
ined the valuable histories of G. N. Clark, David 
Ogg, G. M. Trevelyan, and J. R. Tanner and 
biographies such as L. F. Brown’s Shaftesbury 
(New York, 1933) (which Miss Foxcroft men- 
tions), Winston S. Churchill’s Marlborough 
(New York, 1933-38), and Homer E. Wood- 
bridge’s Temple (New York, 1940). One may in- 
fer that she concluded—justifiably in this re- 
viewer’s opinion—that in spite of differences in 
point of view, emphasis, and interpretation, and 
much new information on the whole period of 
Restoration and Revolution, fundamental revi- 
sions and corrections of her original narrative 
were not exacted of her. 

But if Miss Foxcroft as a historian stands up 
well under the assaults of time and criticism, is 
the same to be said of Halifax? The answer to 
this question must be a more hesitant affirma- 
tive. Halifax was a man of his day: aristocratic, 
worldly, ambitious, pompous in his epistolary 
style, in love with his own wit. He held no high 
opinion of women, inclined to skepticism in reli- 
gion, and disdained “‘the fury of the Coffee 
houses” (p. 85). As politician he was more the 
able strategist, the unwearied, unrivaled de- 
bater, than the statesman; and he could never 
sacrifice his leisurely, gentlemanly life to the 
humdrum of office. But no one had a keener 
nose than he for the dangers that threatened 
England: danger of civii war, danger from Rome 
and France and from Stuarts who were all too 
amiably disposed to Rome and France; danger 
from fanaticism whether of Whig Exclusionists 
or jure divino Tories; from the narrow intoler- 
ance of the Anglican clergy or from popery mas- 
querading as tolerance. In his distrust of ex- 
tremes he represented well the saving common 
sense of Englishmen. He was dogmatic in neither 
politics nor religion. He favored comprehension 
in the Established Church of such dissenting 
sects as could be induced to it by reasonable con- 
cessions; he was willing to repeal the penal 
statutes against Catholics, provided that they 
remained excluded from office by the Test; he 
urged admission to England of Huguenot refu- 
gees—the “displaced persons” of that day. In 
the Exclusion controversy and again at the 
Revolution his moderation rallied moderate 
men to seek a peaceful solution of the issue of the 
succession. In his sympathy for the woes of Ire- 
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land and in upholding the right of English 
colonists to the protection of English law, he 
was probably in advance of most of his country- 
men, but in his resistance to the hegemony of 
France on the continent and in his confidence in 
“the Oak and courage” of the Royal Navy (p. 
22), he was one with them. Although from time 
to time he fell out with one or another of his con- 
temporaries, he never indulged in that form of 
self-love which is expressed in implacable per- 
sonal enmities. His wit, though influenced in 
style by Montaigne and La Rochefoucauld, was 
thoroughly English in spirit, understated, un- 
emotional, deflating rather than demolishing 
opponents. Halifax was cautious and no coveter 
of a martyr’s crown, but for the things he valued 
most—England, freedom, and peace—he was 
willing to hazard life and fortune. Winston 
Churchill has said of him: “He fought as hard 
for compromise as most leaders for victory” 
(Marlborough: his life and times, 1, 194). But to 
the Trimmer compromise was victory. 


VIOLET BARBOUR 
Vassar College 


History in the Encyclopédie. By NELLY NOEMIE 
ScHARGO, Ph.D. (‘Studies in history, 
economics and public law,” ed. the 
FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE OF Co- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY, No. 533.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 251. 
$3.00. 

The story of the publication of the Encyclo- 
pédie in the face of opposition from the clergy 
and the French government is well known. At 
that point, unfortunately, the story ends, leav- 
ing important questions unanswered. How was 
the big book received by the reading public, by 
the nobles and bourgeois of Paris, by the nobles 
and bourgeois in the provinces, and by the for- 
eign subscribers? Until some research scholar 
convinces him to the contrary, this reviewer 
will continue to entertain a sneaking suspicion 
that the Encyclopédie was not much read, even 
in the eighteenth century. From its title-page 
one could easily glean the information that the 
big dictionary was chiefly concerned with the 
sciences, arts, and trades; and from the known 
character of the editors and contributors one 
could infer that it was critical of orthodox re- 
ligion and contemptuous of history. After glean- 
ing this information and drawing this inference, 
how many subscribers pored over the pages of 
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those stout folio volumes in quest of further 
enlightenment? 

However little the Encyclopédie may have 
been read in the eighteenth or the nineteenth 
century, it stands as a monument to the erudi- 
tion and it reflects the thoughts and theories of 
the men who wrote it. For that reason it is a 
document of great importance to the historian 
of civilization. During the last thirty years re- 
search scholars have delved into it and brought 
up material for special studies. The following 
list of publications is rather impressive: René 
Hubert, Les sciences sociales dans |’ Encyclopédie 
(Paris, 1923); Lynn Thorndike, “L’ Encyclo- 
pédie and the history of science” (Jsis, VI 
[1924], 361-86); H. L. Brugmans, “‘La Hollande 
du XVII siécle dans /’Encyclopédie’’ (Romanic 
review, XXVI [1935], 297-312); J. E. Barker, 
Diderot’s treatment of the Christian religion in the 
Encyclopédie (New York, 1941); and Nelly 
Noémie Schargo, History in the Encyclopédie 
(New York, 1947). 

Miss Schargo’s work is a doctoral disserta- 
tion expanded into a book. The author states 
her purpose thus: “to see . . . how far the Ency- 
clopedists, as a group, pushed their study of his- 
tory in general; what were their approaches to 
historical methods and aims, to historical analy- 
sis and historical synthesis, to the types of his- 
tory, to the branches of history, and to history 
as a separate branch of human knowledge” 
(p. 11). In pursuit of this purpose, she dis- 
covered that, contrary to long-accepted opinion, 
the Encyclopedists were quite historically 
minded, that they anticipated Leopold von 
Ranke by a hundred years in laying down rules 
for the evaluation of historical evidence and 
even Karl Marx in emphasizing the importance 
of economic forces in the evolution of society, 
that they were interested in all types of history, 
and that, although they knew their ancient his- 
tory better than any other, they did not despise 
or entirely ignore the contribution of the middle 
ages toward the development of modern civiliza- 
tion. Moreover, they anticipated a recent trend 
in history writing by stressing the importance of 
presenting to the reader a work of literary art. 

Dr. Schargo found that, of the approxi- 
mately 60,660 articles in the Encyclopédie, 
6,199 are historical. She writes: 


These articles, of varied lengths, either fall di- 
rectly within the categories of sacred or profane his- 
tory—the two main historical subdivisions of the 
Encyclopédie—or have a historical content, narra- 
tive or methodological, though belonging to some 
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other branch of knowledge. Of these articles, seven- 
hundred and fifty are relatively extensive, running 
from one to forty or even more columns. Such ex- 
plicit articles are the points where the main ideas of 
the Encyclopedists on history are concentrated. 
Some of these articles contain long historical ac- 
counts on various subjects, others are detailed dis- 
courses on historical research, historical method and 
historical criticism. They are the main pillars hold- 
ing up the edifice of this study. But the short articles, 
sometimes of a few lines only, cannot be neglected. 
They often show a specific interest or viewpoint, 
they sometimes are brief comments to the long 
articles, and from time to time they contain some 
striking sentence that stands as the link between the 
longer articles [p. 12]. 


In an appendix Dr. Schargo gives a list of the 
articles directly used for her study and sets over 
against each article the name of the author, if 
the name of the author is known. 

Two brief excerpts may serve as a summary 
of her conclusions: 


It is true that except for the ancient authors, 
whom they for the most part knew well and quoted 
often, the Encyclopedists rarely went to the primary 
sources, and mainly drew their historical articles 
from secondary material. And yet, they did con- 
tribute to the advancement of historical studies, and 
did present in the pages of the Encyclopédie a new 
outlook upon the study of history and a new atti- 
tude toward historical research [p. 202]. 

The historical articles in the Encyclopédie, in 
themselves, may not teach much. Their importance 
does not lie in new material uncovered. It lies in the 
significance which they assigned to scientific method 
in history, a method which the following century 
believed it alone had discovered. ... History as 
method, history as approach, history as a mode of 
thinking, those were the three main strands making 
up the historical thread which was securely anchored 
in the vital knot of the Encyclopédie [p. 206]. 


After several sittings with the book, reading 
the text and scanning the appendixes and the 
bibliography, this reviewer is convinced that 
Miss Schargo has made a distinct contribution to 
our historical knowledge. In point of research, 
synthesis, and artistic dressing, her work is a 
credit to American scholarship. 


MITCHELL B. GARRETT 
University of North Carolina 


Bordeaux and the Gironde, 1789-1794. By 


RICHARD MUNTHE Brace. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1947. Pp. 279. 
$3.00. 
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This reviewer finds himself in a delicate posi- 
tion: after reading 174 pages of Brace’s book, he 
lowered his eyes to footnote 37 and read: 
“J. Sirich, The Revolutionary Committees in the 
Departments of France... 34n, says: ‘At Bor- 
deaux the activity of the committees during the 
federalist period is unknown.’ They are very 
much known and can be found in the registers of 
the sections (June-September 1793) in the 
Municipal Archives of Bordeaux.” I blushed. 
Because of this lapse it may appear to some 
suspicious characters that in the following criti- 
cisms I am merely having my tit-for-tat with 
Brace. To a possible charge of spite, I can only 
plead honest intentions and a clean record with 
the local constabulary. 

For his study Brace used very extensively the 
materials, both manuscript and printed, de- 
posited in the Municipal Archives and the 
Municipal Library of Bordeaux. These include 
the collection of Pierre Bernadau, a participant 
in the Revolution and the author of several 
books on Bordeaux which treat that period; the 
collection of Aurélien Vivie, the historian of the 
Terror at Bordeaux; and the Jules Delpit collec- 
tion of about forty thousand items, some relat- 
ing to the periods preceding and succeeding the 
Revolution. Unfortunately for Brace, in 1940 
the Revolutionary records of the departmental 
archives were in the process of reclassification, 
and he was able to make use of only a few of 
them. 

Bordeaux and the Gironde contains a great 
deal of information about the National Guard of 
Bordeaux. Organized in July 1789, it went 
through the usual growing pains of its contem- 
poraries: questions of eligibility, choice of of- 
ficers, uniforms, criticism of the high command 
for “undemocratic” behavior, and, of course, 
discipline. Despite these troubles, which a later 
regulation of 271 articles attempted to settle, 
the volunteers displayed the enthusiasm and 
patriotism typical of the first years of the Revo- 
lution, and Bordeaux was perhaps one of the 
more orderly cities of France during that time. 
An even greater claim to glory was the guard’s 
expedition in the spring of 1790 to Montauban, 
where religious differences embittered the al- 
ready hostile relations of aristocrat and bour- 
geois. The presence of the Bordelais at Moissac 
and the arrival of an envoy from Paris delivered 
the patriots, and the guard marched home to a 
triumphant civic banquet. The declaration of 
war in April 1792 found the guard again ready 
to perform its patriotic duty, but after that it 
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became so little dependable that the munici- 
pality was forced to maintain two paid corps. 
Brace suggests in explanation of this indiffer- 
ence that the “‘poorer stuff”’ had been left be- 
hind, that Bordeaux’s manpower was subject 
also to the demands of the navy, and that an- 
tagonism between the oligarchy and the little 
people had become so obvious that the com- 
manders were not sure the rank and file would 
fire upon their rebellious brothers and sisters. 
For a brief moment the uprising of the Vendée 
revived enthusiasm for the cause, and two 
thousand Bordelais marched off against the 
“brigands.”’ But that was the last effort. When 
the Gironde fell and the so-calied “popular com- 
mission” threatened to hurl troops against 
Paris, the guard refused to budge. On Septem- 
ber 18 when the sections overthrew the Giron- 
dist municipal government, the guard made no 
move to save those whom they were sworn to 
protect. 

To return to the guard’s happier days. Dur- 
ing 1789 and 1790 its activities were not limited 
to a simple policing of the city. Its company and 
regiment meetings performed the functions 
later fulfilled by the popular societies and the 
sections. One of the original plans of organiza- 
tion spoke of “‘régiments politiques” (p. 20); its 
constitution provided for extraordinary meet- 
ings ‘‘to encourage discussion of military and 
civic affairs” (p. 56); some people proposed ex- 
cluding from its membership servants, who 
“might be unduly influenced by their masters” 
(p. 52). In short, ‘‘on every social, economic, or 
political question... the Citizen Army had 
much to say” (p. 44). 

I have dealt with the National Guard at 
length for only one reason: Brace does the same. 
Of the 147 pages devoted to the period from 
1789 to the fall of the Girondists, 105 are con- 
cerned almost entirely with the National 
Guard. Obviously, as a history of Bordeaux and 
the Gironde the book is badly out of focus. 
Many things of equal importance were hap- 
pening there during those years, but Brace 
hardly mentions them. As an example, only a 
few brief references are made to the religious 
question in 1791 and 1792; yet, complicated as 
it was by Protestantism and Jansenist tenden- 
cies, it caused much stir and disorder in the 
city. 

The remainder of the book contains nothing, 
save the details of the campaign to recruit a 
departmental force to send against Paris, which 
is not found in Vivie. Worse, the author makes 
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absolutely no mention of Marc-Antoine Jul- 
lien’s bloody mission but declares that “the 
Terror in Bordeaux tended to be less stringent 
after the early months [of Ysabeau and Tal- 
lien’s mission}” (p. 239). Brace is also guilty of 
inexcusable carelessness, some examples of 
which follow: Lefebvre does not suggest that 
Marseille learned of the fall of the Bastille in 
one day (p. 17, n. 1), he suggests three; if the 
Chateau-Trompette was “built under Charles 
VII,” it could hardly be a “‘venerable monu- 
ment of the fourteenth century” (p. 28 and 
n. 39); Fournier would resent being called 
“? Américaine” (p. 171); Langon is not twenty 
kilometers upstream from Bordeaux (p. 210) 
but more than twice that distance; there is 
nothing in the Law of September 17 which even 
suggests that suspects be ‘‘hailed [sic] before the 
tribunals” (p. 221); and it would be impossible 
for “officials representing the central govern- 
ment” in 1794 to be “predecessors of the in- 
tendants and forerunners of the prefects” 
(p. 242). 

J. B. Stricu 


University of Illinois 


Enquiry concerning political justice and its influ- 
ence on morals and happiness. By WILLIAM 
Gopwin. A photographic facsimile of the 
third edition, corrected and edited with vari- 
ant readings of the first and second editions, 
and with a critical introduction and notes 
by F. E. L. PRIESTLEY, assistant professor of 
English in University College, University of 
Toronto. 3 vols. (“University of Toronto de- 
partment of English studies and texts,” 
No. 2.) Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1946. Pp. 463+5544+345. $12.50. 


The world of scholarship owes a debt of 
gratitude to Professor Priestley for this superb 
edition of one of the great books of the eight- 
eenth century. There are very few editions of 
Godwin available, and hitherto there have been 
no reprints at all of this famous edition of 1798, 
with certain chapters of the first edition deleted, 
certain chapters re-written, and a good many 
footnotes by Godwin added. Now, for the first 
time since the eighteenth century, the complete 
book as revised by the author is available, to- 
gether with the missing chapters from the first 
edition. 

In these totalitarian days, with their con- 
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tinued pressure everywhere to extend and to 
stretch the powers of centralized government, 
it is refreshing to turn to a really great philoso- 
pher who argued so brilliantly that government 
was the source of those major ills which afflict 
mankind. The fact that Godwin pushed his ar- 
gument to extremes that would be repudiated 
by all intelligent people does not invalidate cer- 
tain sensible and salutary general conclusions 
which he makes concerning human society, and 
his advocacy of decentralized political control 
and reliance on persuasion and reason as op- 
posed to controls and imposed restraints calls 
for thought and examination if not for ac- 
ceptance. 

In many ways Godwin typifies the eighteenth 
century. In his categorical denial of instincts 
and innate principles, in his complete faith in 
nature, in his abhorrence of war, in his humani- 
tarian attitude toward prisons and slavery, and, 
above ali, in his cocky self-assurance of prog- 
ress and the perfectibility of man (always just 
around the corner) he is in complete agreement 
with the “Enlightened” of his day and gen- 
eration. 

But these generalizations once accepted, it is 
only fair to say that Godwin in other matters 
was sui generis. He repudiates the subjective 
and mystical, but his radicalism is more sug- 
gestive of Plato than of the French philosophes; 
he is no Quaker, but his dislike of violence is so 
pronounced as almost to align him with Tolstoi; 
he pleads ardently for the simple life, but there 
is nothing of Rousseau in his method; he will 
have nothing to do with anarchy, but his solu- 
tion for the better life closely resembles that of 
Kropotkin; he is opposed to the bonds of matri- 
mony, but his ideas of sex are as free from 
salaciousness as those of Bernard Shaw; he is a 
middle-class Englishman, but he hates private 
property with the fury of Proudhon; he is a 
reincarnated Euclid in his cool preciseness, but 
he stimulated others to wrath and passion. 

It is easy to pick flaws in Political justice. 
Godwin’s psychology is derived from Locke and 
is fallacious. One sentence in his book would 
have made Freud laugh. It runs as follows: 
“The first impressions of our infancy are so 
much upon the surface, that the effects scarcely 
survive the period of the impression itself” 
(I, 37). Our author is completely ignorant of all 
that concerns economics. “If we would but 
eschew luxuries,”’ he writes, “half an hour a day 
employed in manual labor by every member of 
the community would sufficiently supply the 
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whole with necessities” (II, 484). “Anarchy,” 
states our philosopher, “‘as it is usually under- 
stood, and a well conceived form of society 
without government are exceedingly different 
from each other” (I, 366). Whereupon Godwin 
launches into an attack on anarchy! Govern- 
ment, Godwin detests, and his ideal is no gov- 
ernment at all, unless a shadowy grouping of 
people into practically independent parishes 
within which no compulsion is exercised be con- 
sidered such, these parishes to send a delegate 
to a national assembly to meet once a year for 
one day only and to have no power beyond per- 
suasion. Private property is vicious, but not so 
inheritance. He considers it a violation of liberty 
to prevent a man from accumulating property. 
If such a one exploits his neighbor, it is pri- 
marily the latter’s fault in yielding to slavery. 
He should persuade the capitalist that in hiring 
him he is antisocial. If the former persists, pos- 
sibly there might be a little compulsion exer- 
cised by the community, during the transition 
days, that is, until everyone recognizes that 
reason, benevolence, and good will call for an 
end to private property. That compulsion, how- 
ever, must not take the form of punishment or 
imprisonment. 

The average man reading statements such as 
the above is likely to say, “Such folly is not 
worthy of notice.” But it is not so simple as all 
that: it is not the argument but the spirit behind 
the argument that gives significance to Godwin. 
He had even less use for God than Rousseau had 
for his Supreme Being. Nevertheless, there is a 
kind of religious implication lurking in Political 
justice. Both men in their own way were serious- 
ly intent on the same message. What they are 
really saying is that the artificialities of life in 
the eighteenth century are a perversion of jus- 
tice. To Godwin they consist of government 
(compulsion) and private property (corrup- 
tion). He tried to end both by syllogistic reason- 
ing. The result was a book which caused no 
more worries then to the government of Pitt 
than it would now to the National Association 
of American Manufacturers. It is well, however, 
to have in mind that Shelley read Political jus- 
tice and was much impressed by it before he 
wrote the Masque of anarchy, a poem which has 
fired many a radical heart from Shelley’s day 
to our own. 


WALTER P. HALL 


Princeton University 
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National self-determination. By ALFRED CoB- 
BAN. Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. 186. $3.00. 


This excellent volume is distinguished by the 
author’s solid grasp of political theory in com- 
bination with his abundant and common-sense 
recognition of hard realities. He recognizes the 
importance and value of nationalism and be- 
lieves that self-determination with the creation 
of a separate state may be necessary where there 
is an established tradition of independent sov- 
ereignty or where historical circumstances have 
led to such an intense desire for independence 
that no removal of grievances short of independ- 
ence can be accepted as satisfactory. But he re- 
gards self-determination not as the first but as 
the last step, not as a panacea for all national 
dissatisfactions but as the remedy, to be admin- 
istered in extremis, when all else has failed. In 
most cases, instead of self-determination and the 
creation of nonviable sovereign states, he pre- 
fers some form of regional autonomy. He thus 
holds theory and fact in wise balance. His fre- 
quent quotations show wide acquaintance with 
the best pertinent literature on the subject. He 
has the further great merit that what he has to 
say, he says with commendable logic and 
brevity. 

Cobban begins with a historical sketch of the 
way the vague concept of self-determinism 
arose, mainly in the nineteenth century, as a 
result of the spread of democracy and national- 
ism. In rg19, strengthened by Wilsonian ideal- 
ism, it became one of the chief slogans of the 
peacemakers. But in fact, as Cobban shows, its 
implications were not grasped, and its applica- 
tion was often overridden by selfish considera- 
tions of historic rights, strategic frontiers, ethnic 
claims, and other political and economic inter- 
ests. As a consequence, self-determination often 
resulted in conditions as bad as, or worse than, 
those it was intended to remedy, and so by 1939 
it had fallen into sad disrepute. In order to res- 
cue whatever is good in it, Cobban gives a 
searching theoretical analysis of its true nature 
and its relations to the problems of sovereignty, 
national defense, cultural minorities, and the 
multinational state. In most cases he finds that 
the solution of these problems does not require 
self-determination; they can be better met by 
some form of regional autonomy. Success may 
usually be achieved by the acceptance of two 
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principles—the principle of the multinational 
state and the principle of the divisibility of sov- 
ereignty as in the fruitful example of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. The one great 
British failure was due to the nonacceptance of 
these two principles, the Irish nationalists in- 
sisting on the uninational state and the British 
government on its absolute rights of sovereignty 
—resulting in secession but not in the solution 
of the major problems of partition, economic 
relations, and strategic requirements. In the 
British Commonwealth, as in Switzerland, suc- 
cess was largely a matter of haphazard historical 
development resting on tolerance and demo- 
cratic principles. In Soviet Russia, on the other 
hand, Lenin and Stalin from the outset con- 
sciously adopted cultural autonomy as their 
guiding policy in dealing with Russia’s many na- 
tionalities. And whatever the faults in the Soviet 
Union, much success has been achieved by their 
ingenious scheme—economic, political, and mili- 
tary interdependence from above; and local 
government, cultural autonomy, and national 
equality from below. Less complete and detailed 
unfortunately, is Cobban’s account of the self- 
determination claims of the non-European 
peoples of Asia and North Africa. But as a prac- 
tical clarification in general of the conflicting 
claims demanded by national sovereignty and 
by the present dominant economic and strategic 
considerations, his volume is very timely and 
useful. 

SiwnEY B. Fay 
Harvard University 


Kossuth Lajos a reformkorban. (Louis Kossuth in 
the reform age.] By Domoxos KosAry. 
Budapest: Antiqua Nyomdai és Irodalmi 
Rt., 1946. Pp. 395. 

Louis Kossuth’s tragedy lay partly in his 
spectacularity. He was too easily identifiable 
with the comet-like popular heroes of the nine- 
teenth century. As with the great Italians of 
that period, it was inevitable that the general 
perception of Kossuth’s historical figure should 
take the form of an exalted cliché. Hence, Kos- 
suthiana has consisted of popular biographies 
(mostly of ephemeral value) and the usual 
variety of excellent, detailed minor-scope stud- 
ies. So Kosary’s book fulfils a mission; here we 
have a brilliantly written volume on Kossuth’s 
rise in Hungary’s reform age. It is a well-bal- 
anced account of the young lawyer, county poli- 
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tician, proxy deputy, editor, and political writer 
and closes with the greatest milestone in his 
career, his election to the diet in October 1847. 
This book will serve for a long time as a unique 
source on both Kossuth and Hungary in the 
reform age. Valuable bibliographical hints are 
found in the notes, but there is no index. 

The best part of the book deals with Kos- 
suth’s early years, his education, the surround- 
ing provincial atmosphere, and the growing 
complex of the young lawyer, stemming from 
the perception of the curious social position of 
his class as well as from certain social reverses 
during his early career (which were partly his 
own fault). The author is somewhat timid, how- 
ever, about delving into the psychological as- 
pects of the Kossuth-Széchenyi controversy. 
His sympathies obviously lie with Kossuth. At 
the same time Kosary avoids certain clichés, 
such as the “‘cool, rational’”’ Széchenyi and the 
“emotional, ardent”’ Kossuth and limits himself 
to quoting and paraphrasing the writings and 
speeches of the great dispute. 

In our day, when Tocqueville and Burke are 
being rediscovered in Europe, the Kossuth- 
Széchenyi controversy is especially interesting. 
Széchenyi “‘is a liberal aristocrat, while I am a 
democrat,” said Kossuth later (p. 262). Yet, 
both of them looked upon 1689 and 1776 as 
guiding examples: the Anglo-Saxon concept of 
democracy led them until their deaths. During 
the tempest of 1848-49, however, circumstances 
surrounding Kossuth forced him to adhere for a 
time to the improved ideals of 1789. The wave of 
egalitarian revolution came over him tem- 
porarily, but he swallowed bitterness and re- 
turned later, with admirable moderation, to 
compromise and evolution. Thus, fortunately 
for the Hungarian nation, notwithstanding the 
tragic split between the two statesmen, the re- 
form age produced something lasting, at least 
ideologically. What are known today as the 
Laskian requirements of workable parliamen- 
tarianism were provided, for Széchenyi and 
Kossuth unwillingly had provided the common 
denominator. The result was that the existence 
of the two-party system in Hungary, approxi- 
mately from 1831 to 1848 and again from 1867 
to 1917, coincided with unprecedented cultural 
and economic prosperity. We see in our own 
day how long-buried historical attitudes influ- 
ence the destinies of nations: in France, for ex- 
ample, clandestine partisans of the ancien régime 
and anti-Dreyfusards popped up as late as 1940. 
What happened in Hungary after 1918 was that 


both Kossuth and Széchenyi were equally mis- 
claimed by a variety of political ideologies; the 
common denominator was torn to pieces, while 
the names remained in the air, hollow, empty, 
and fictitious. 

The circumstances connected with the publi- 
cation of this work merit some attention. The 
introduction tells us that the volume was writ- 
ten in 1943. This explains much. The Szekfii 
school of Hungarian historiography, to which 
the author belongs, has traveled a full circle in 
the last decade. It started out as a “horizontal,” 
analytical, and aggressively antiliberal school in 
the thirties. Later it changed considerably: the 
utopian-optimistic and liberal spirit of 1943 is 
reflected in Kosary’s attitude in this book. He is 
cautious and respectful toward Széchenyi; he 
seldom castigates Vienna; he continually criti- 
cizes the radicals and even gives a sympathetic 
picture of Metternich. We see the time of writ- 
ing reflected even in Kosary’s style, which is in- 
fluenced by American historiography. Although 
somewhat flowery and baroque, it breaks out of 
the traditional boundaries of Germanistic his- 
torical writing, which is a merit in itself. In 1944 
the Germans occupied Hungary and the au- 
thor’s decision to postpone publication was un- 
doubtedly proper. Thus the volume, conceived 
and written in 1943, was published in 1946, dur- 
ing the Soviet occupation of Hungary. Since 
then, the above-mentioned circle has been com- 
pleted, and the author and his school have re- 
turned to their antiliberal origins, now under the 
Bolshevik aegis. 

The work, as suggested, fulfils an important 
mission. Since the third part of Kossuth’s life, 
his emigration, has been amply covered, partly 
by himself, partly by others, let us hope that 
Kosfry will be willing to undertake the task of 
writing the history of Kossuth’s climactic 
twenty-three months: 1847-49. 


Joun A. LuKAcs 
Chestnut Hill College 


Crimean War diplomacy: and other essays. By 
GAVIN Burns HENDERSON, M.A., Ph.D., 
late senior lecturer in history at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Glasgow: Jackson, Son & 
Co., 1947. Pp. 320. 21s. 


Measures to restrain Russia in the Near 
East, as everyone knows, represented the object 
of the Crimean War. The diplomatic formula 
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for the peace that followed came to be termed 
“the four points.” The third point, navally re- 
stricting Russia on the Black Sea, proved to be 
the only one of these that encountered serious 
obstacles—resistance by Russia and debates 
between the allies themselves. More than the 
others, the third point produced and prolonged 
the war and, despite its temporary validity 
afterward, represented the essential provision 
in the treaty of 1856. Because nowhere does it 
attract Henderson’s speaking acquaintance, one 
may not properly consider that he discusses, or 
suggest that he intended to discuss, “Crimean 
War diplomacy.” 

Instead, the author’s published articles stress 
the attitudes of selected individuals. Here re- 
produced in a memorial volume, they concern a 
miscellany of nonrelated topics, primarily the 
reactions of personalities to certain British and 
foreign problems from 1840 to 1880. Many of 
the essays relate side lights which show Britain’s 
home policies as reactions to selected phases of 
foreign problems. We find in one essay that 
Queen Victoria’s attempt to revise the terminol- 
ogy of the foreign office’s dispatches was thwart- 
ed by Palmerston. There is the British peace 
movement of the 1840’s and 1850’s, with Cob- 
den, Bright, Joseph Sturge, and Henry Richard 
playing the role of pacifists. Palmerston’s and 
Clarendon’s actions in spending secret service 
funds to rescue two Neapolitan political prison- 
ers are criticized as a ‘flagrant violation of the 
canons of conduct between civilized states” 
(p. 240). One essay appraises Lord Palmerston’s 
long career in foreign affairs by reference to 
several secondary works but without reference 
to any original document—a low point of the 
author’s efforts. 

One article is “a plea for the study of con- 
temporary history.”” Another evaluates ‘‘the 
dangers of explanations in parliament,”’ British 
policy for Italy in 1857 being the point of de- 
parture. Ralph Earle, resuscitated from oblivion, 
slightly influences official thinking in a variety 
of ways and in a pro-Disraeli manner from 1857 
to 1878. Lord John Russell is “eclipsed” by 
Palmerston for the prime ministry in 1855 and 
as peacemaker that year, in an essay reproduced 
from the Cambridge historical journal of 1935 
(V, 60-86), but is credited elsewhere, in 1942, 
for his influence on policy (p. 252). One discus- 
sion concerns neutral rights, as drawn from ma- 
terials in Hamburg. Another considers German 
colonial projects on the Mosquito Coast in the 
1840’s. The concluding essay reproduces several 
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letters from Malta written in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Of the non-British 
personalities, Napoleon III is discussed twice, 
once in relation to his ideas respecting Poland 
and Italy and again in connection with his im- 
pulse to travel to the Crimea in 1855 to stimu- 
late the fighting spirit. 

Three or four of the sixteen essays discuss 
British personalities in reaction to the diploma- 
cy of the Crimean War, perhaps accounting for 
the misleading title of the volume. Although 
people rather more than problems still attract 
the author, these particular essays attest his ac- 
cumulation of considerable documentary evi- 
dence for some six months of late 1854 and 
early 1855, his principal research period. “The 
diplomatic revolution of [December] 1854” 
highlights Austria’s alliance with Great Britain 
and France against Russia, which was apparent- 
ly the core of his thesis as originally distributed 
to several historical journals. This scattering of 
unrevised chapters made many appear with 
loose ends, hence the present republication has 
the merit of restoring the semblance of order 
that marked the author’s thinking respecting 
his principal interest, the reactions to selected 
diplomatic problems, together with occasional 
incursions into the diplomacy of the Crimean 
War. The crucial third of ‘“‘the four points”’ is 
discussed briefly in estimating Russell’s reac- 
tions to it (p. 42) in the article first published in 
1935 (Cambridge historical journal, V, 60-86). 
This beginning might have been elaborated in 
“Two interpretations of the four points,” in the 
English historical review of January 1937 (LII, 
48-66). The four points as a group are discussed 
more fully, however, in “The diplomatic revo- 
lution of 1854,” in the American historical re- 
view (XLIII [1937], 20-50). These latter articles 
are worthy of remembrance by historians be- 
cause of their documentation from English and 
continental archives; they have been supple- 
mented by additional evidence published in 
1942 in the Cambridge historical journal (VII, 
115-26). 

Most controversial of the essays is the first, 
“The Seymour conversations of 1853” (History, 
XVIII [new ser., 1933], 241-47), which treats 
the problem of Anglo-Russian relations in the 
decade before the Crimean War. Although the 
author recommends acceptance of much of Rus- 
sian and American research respecting the 
secret Anglo-Russian agreement of 1844 to co- 
operate in Turkish and Persian affairs (p. 3), he 
injects quite strange interpretations that could 
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be avoided by somewhat more than a casual ref- 
erence to sources. As an example, the undocu- 
mented but clever argument for Palmerston’s 
denial of the agreement of 1844 (p. 4) could be 
answered readily by reference to the archives of 
the British Foreign Office. Palmerston stated to 
Russia, on February 18, 1847: “It is especially 
the earnest desire of Her Majesty’s government 
to be able to act in concert with the government 
of Russia in all matters relating to Persian and 
Turkish affairs” (Public Record Office, F.O. 65, 
Russia 331). 

Inadequate information, not deliberate in- 
tent, led to the utter confusion of this first essay. 
With Professor Temperley the author published 
a substantial, if partial, correction almost at 
once (History, XIX [new ser., 1934], 39-40). 
Here he abandons, upon securing further in- 
formation, a misconception of Russell’s attitude 
toward the agreement of 1844 but charges Rus- 
sell himself as being wrong; he exonerates 
Nicholas I; he clears Clarendon, now seen as 
writing to Russia of strengthening ‘‘the alliance 
between the two countries” (p. 12). He demon- 
strates Aberdeen’s “evident intention to mislead 
the public,” when inaccurately titling the im- 
portant Nesselrode Memorandum of 1844 for 
official publication (p. 13)—a point missed by 
this reviewer and others. In 1942, with still fur- 
ther information from letters of 1853 in hand, 
he leaned toward correcting his earlier miscon- 
ception of Palmerston’s attitude by charging 
the latter with having contradicted himself 
respecting the problem (p. 265). 


VERNON J. PURYEAR 
University of California 


Winged Mars. Vol. II, The air weapon, 1914- 
1916. By JoHN R. Cuneo. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Military Service Pub. Co., 1947. Pp. 503. 
$5.00. 

The unscholarly and frankly partisan char- 
acter of many writings on air warfare prompted 
Cuneo, an independent researcher, to make a 
comprehensive study of the relation of the air 
arm to modern war. In 1942 he published the 
first volume of this study: Winged Mars: the 
German air weapon, 1870-1914 (Journal, XV 
[1943], 245-46). It was an effort to relate the 
early air weapon to the predominant doctrine of 
the offensive. The present volume examines the 
functional value of air forces in the first two and 
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a half years of the first World War. It traces 
their relation to the defensive fighting which 
followed the breakdown of the offensive on the 
western front. The author shows that by the 
end of the Somme campaign in 1916 the impor- 
tance of air superiority to the success of ground- 
force operations was fully demonstrated, even 
though this lesson had to be learned over again 
by certain powers in 1939-40. 

The basic sources used by Cuneo are the of- 
ficial military histories prepared by Germany, 
France, and Britain, together with the official 
history of the R.A.F. He has supplemented 
these sources with very wide reading in second- 
ary accounts; approximately three hundred 
items are listed in his bibliography. Instead of 
using conventional methods of documentation, 
he has included long notes at the end of each of 
several chapters and seventy-five pages of notes 
by topic at the end of the book. His critical 
judgment and industry have enabled him to 
destroy many of the myths and legends sur- 
rounding the air war. The scope of his investiga- 
tions and the thoroughness of his methods set 
this book apart from the mass of ephemeral 
publications on air power. 

By tracing the air arm’s relation to the major 
ground-force campaigns of 1914-16, Cuneo is 
able to correct many basic misconceptions as to 
what it actually accomplished. He takes a 
middle ground between the writers who praise 
the air arm unjustifiably and those who have 
written it off as being inconsequential. He shows 
that the failure of the air arm to provide the ef- 
fective reconnaissance which some expected of 
it in the first stages of the war was due to the 
poor training of observers, to faulty organi- 
zation, to the lack of trained air staff officers at 
command headquarters, and to the absence of 
dependable machinery for utilizing the reports 
of air observers. 

Perhaps the finest chapters in the book deal 
with the Marne campaign. Here Cuneo has done 
more than make a careful examination of the 
role of the air arm, he has challenged conven- 
tional points of view on the ground-force cam- 
paign. His skepticism of existing accounts and 
doctrines goes back to the famous Schlieffen 
memorandum of December 1905. In a long and 
penetrating note (pp. 388-89) he raises the 
question as to the validity of regarding Schlief- 
fen’s memorandum as a “military plan.’’ Per- 
haps Schlieffen was merely appealing for a larger 
German army. Since military historians have 
not been able to see the Schlieffen memoran- 
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dum, they have relied largely on the writings of 
General W. Groener. With the transfer of the 
Schlieffen papers to the National Archives per- 
haps Cuneo can settle the question he raises. 

The author shows that it was not the Ger- 
mans but the French (p. 148) who expected 
great military results from dirigibles in 1914. He 
makes it clear (p. 156) that though the French 
credited the Germans with supremacy in the 
realm of air direction of artillery fire in 1914, the 
Germans believed just the opposite. Both sides 
(p. 159) were certain that their opponents had 
advantages in planes armed with machine guns. 
The R.A.F. believed that the Fokker mono- 
plane, introduced in small numbers on the west- 
ern front in 1915, was greatly superior in per- 
formance to any British plane until a captured 
model was flown against a Morane monoplane 
in April 1916. It then became clear (p. 232) 
that the Morane was superior in every respect. 

Cuneo provides several valuable chapters on 
the periodic reorganizations which took place in 
the various air forces as a result of war experi- 
ence. In the field of doctrine he shows that 
whereas the German air force repeatedly went 
back to the wasteful and ineffective policy of 
flying defensive patrols and “‘air umbrellas,” the 
R.A.F. by the autumn of 1915 had settled upon 
the doctrine of fighting for air supremacy and 
had begun to realize the potentialities of air- 
craft in isolating a battlefield. By the time the 
Somme offensive ended in 1916 the soundness 
of these doctrines was amply demonstrated. 

There are a number of minor errors in this 
book and a few important omissions in the 
author’s bibliography. These, however, do not 
detract from the author’s considerable achieve- 
ment in providing the first critical over-all study 
of the relation of the air arm to the military 
events of 1914-16. 

H. A. DEWEERD 

University of Missouri 


The British Commonwealth and international se- 
curity: the role of the dominions, 1919-1939. 
By GWENDOLEN M. CartTER, Smith College. 
Issued under the auspices of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press, 1947. Pp. 326. $4.00. 


It is a complicated story that Miss Carter set 
out to tell in this scholarly volume. To begin 
with, she is dealing with the foreign policies of 
not one but several governments. It is true that 


those with which she chiefly deals—Australian, 
Canadian, New Zealand, and South African— 
usually had similar, and not infrequently identi- 
cal, policies; but sometimes there were differ- 
ences either in degree or in kind. While the 
dominions had much in common, the circum- 
stances of each were different. Scattered 
throughout the world, each had distinct strate- 
gic conditions as well as its own domestic prob- 
lems that bore on foreign relations. For a Cana- 
dian scholar the source material for one do- 
minion was inevitably greater than for the 
others; and while Miss Carter has achieved a 
considerable measure of success in attempting a 
balance of space, the largest part is devoted to 
Canadian policy. 

The title of the book suggests a second source 
of complication. The various dominions were 
members of the British Commonwealth (as it 
began to be called after the war of 1914) and 
were concerned—obsessed as it sometimes seems 
—with their recognition in world affairs. The 
search for status and the pursuit of foreign pol- 
icy were so intertwined that it is as impossible 
as it would be unreal to separate them. Further- 
more, it was not a simple drive toward inde- 
pendence—the least thing that any dominion 
other than, perhaps, Ireland wanted—but a 
search for a middle position in which equality 
of status would be recognized while preserving 
the advantages of Commonwealth support. The 
experiments with common foreign policy have 
received in Miss Carter’s book perhaps less at- 
tention than they deserve. The integration 
achieved in the war looked for a time as if it 
might usefully be carried over into the years of 
peace, though as it turned out there was a 
gradual perception of its inapplicability. 

The plan of the book is to drive this team of 
dominions through the series of international 
questions which raised the question of inter- 
national security, beginning with the formula- 
tion of the Covenant of the League and ending 
with the response to the second World War. To 
do this required an explanation not only of the 
position taken by each dominion but also of the 
particular international questions with which 
all became involved. Here again arose a problem 
of balance; and in some cases it does appear that 
more attention might have been given to do- 
minion policy and less to the development of the 
situations which faced those governments. In 
the postwar period the distinctions and similari- 
ties in the dominion policies stand out. Over the 
renewal of the Japanese alliance and the action 
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to be taken in the Chanak crisis there was a 
marked divergence of interest; but there were 
only shades of difference in the caution with 
which all the dominion governments faced the 
commitments involved in the various arrange- 
ments proposed in the twenties for universal or 
regional security. As the shadows began to fall 
in the pre-war years, they, in common with 
many other governments, went through their 
ostrich-like periods of appeasement, only to 
show quick vitality when the hour of action 
struck. 

Miss Carter’s monograph, the second in a 
series of studies prepared for the Canadian In- 
stitute of International Affairs, has already be- 
come a standard work. A little overweighted 
with footnotes, it allows too little scope for the 
author’s capacity for interpretation. It is a book 
for the serious student, in or out of a university, 
and one which will be read with interest and 
profit by the growing number of persons con- 
cerned with more than superficial generaliza- 
tions about foreign affairs. 


G. DET. GLAZEBROOK 
University of Toronto 


Seen from E. A.: three international episodes. By 
HERBERT FeEts. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1947. Pp. 317. $2.75. 

This book deals with three episodes in the 
recent history of international relations. Each 
of these incidents, notably the first two, seri- 
ously affected American national security. The 
third episode, in which the failure to enforce oil 
sanctions against Italy in the Abyssinian war is 
related, deals primarily with the diplomatic his- 
tory of the conflict—the halfhearted efforts of 
European governments, notably those of Brit- 
ain and France, to exert pressure on Italy; the 
bungling of the League; and the obvious help- 
lessness of a policy of appeasement in the face of 
ruthless aggression. The author made use of 
Toynbee’s account of the Italo-Abyssinian war 
and the accompanying diplomatic events;! and 
apart from a few glimpses of the state of mind of 
leading American statesmen during the dispute 
and a set of informative figures on American 
oil exports to Italy during the most critical 
months of the war, this section of the book 
contains little that is new. 


Arnold J. ToyNBEE, Survey of international 
affairs 1935: I1, Abyssinia and Italy (Oxford, 1936). 


The case is different with the other two epi- 
sodes. The first is concerned with the history of 
American efforts to acquire a stock pile of crude 
rubber in the years immediately before Pearl 
Harbor. The second incident deals with the 
struggle for the oil under the desert sands of the 
Arabian peninsula and surrounding regions. In 
appraising the author’s account of these two 
episodes several things have to be borne in mind, 
Feis, who from 1931 to 1944 held a key position 
in the state department, was peculiarly well 
situated to give firsthand accounts of problems 
concerning international economic affairs. His 
style is fluent and easy, sometimes a little too 
easy; his intimate knowledge of men in general 
and of the chief actors in the drama he describes 
in particular, his position as an initiator of ideas 
and plans which more often than not fell on deaf 
ears, his experience with the frequently cumber- 
some machinery of government, and his critical 
attitude toward all that happened while it hap- 
pened—all these make him an extremely able 
reporter of the things he writes about. For these 
reasons his book is an authoritative account of a 
few specialized, but in their long-run implica- 
tions highly important, events in recent history. 
The style, the command of data, and the general 
interest of the author’s topics make the book 
absorbing and easy reading. 

This very facility tempts one to be critical of 
the book. From the point of view of the schol- 
arly historian the documentation is sometimes 
insufficient, and several judgments are too rash. 
Since the author was an interested spectator in 
the drama he unfolds before us, his account is 
often influenced by his personal point of view 
and occasionally lacks a fair statement of the 
case of his opponents. The reader cannot help 
but be convinced by Feis’s reasoning, however, 
especially if he shares, as does this reviewer, the 
author’s preferences and idiosyncrasies. Yet, the 
work is somewhat one-sided, and rather than a 
historical account it is a pleading for one set of 
policies. 

Apart from the factual material contained in 
the volume, which is the more valuable since it 
consists almost wholly of firsthand accounts of 
diplomatic events on the highest level of policy, 
there is one set of problems on which this book 
throws abundant light: the relation of private 
business firms engaged in international trade 
toward each other and to governments. If it be 
granted that one of the primary tasks of demo- 
cratic governments is the promotion of the wel- 
fare and security of their citizens, then the role 
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played by private enterprise cannot be a matter 
of indifference when business policies affect the 
welfare and security of a whole nation. The 
attitude of students toward this problem has 
varied. Some hold that trade, even international 
trade in vital raw materials, is and should be a 
matter of purely private concern and that such 
trade, far from leading to political friction, has, 
rather, the tendency to promote good will and 
understanding among nations. On the other ex- 
treme stand the advocates of theories of im- 
perialism who maintain that governments often 
engage in international aggressive acts in order 
to defend alleged national interests, which in 
truth are special interests of powerful private 
business enterprises. There are, of course, many 
intermediate positions. Feis’s book provides a 
fair amount of evidence in this controversy. 
The evidence is not wholly conclusive for the 
one or the other extreme position but tends to 
support those who stand in between. 

The three episodes related by Feis present 
the relationships between firms and govern- 
ments from three different angles. In the at- 
tempt to accumulate a rubber stock pile, the 
conflicting interests of the American rubber in- 
dustry, the planters of southeastern Asia, as well 
as those of the governments of the United 
States, on the one hand, and of Britain and the 
Netherlands, on the other hand, form an intri- 
cate pattern, which is made more complex by 
the increasing tempo of German aggression, the 
often inconsistent decisions of colonial adminis- 
trators, and the different extent of governmen- 
tal interference with private enterprise in the 
different countries. In the case of Arabian oil the 
main pattern is one of intercompany rivalry for 
the acquisition of oil concessions, coupled with a 
competitive struggle by governments for spheres 
of interest; and in the case of oil sanctions 
against Italy the main conclusion arising out of 
Feis’s discussion is the futile attempt made by 
the United States government to induce private 
American firms to act in a vaguely defined “‘na- 
tional interest’’ when such action was opposed 
to the temporary advantages of the firms 
concerned. 

All in all, the volume is an indictment of 
shortsightedness, stupidity, selfish interests, and 
greed, often on the part of private enterprise but 
not infrequently on the part of governments. If 
the book provides a moral, it confirms, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, rather than contradicts 
the theories of imperialism expounded by such 
men as Parker T. Moon and Harry Elmer 


Barnes. On the whole, business enterprises 
tended to act—as could be expected—almost 
purely from profit motives, even if such action 
was against the long-run political interest of the 
countries of which they were nationals. This was 
true of American rubber manufacturers who 
refused to accumulate stock piles in the face of a 
threatening Japan; it was equally true of Ameri- 
can oil companies who increased their shipments 
of petroleum products to Italy in the face of 
threatened sanctions. But it was also true of 
British and Dutch rubber producers who were 
utterly reluctant to increase production (in or- 
der to maintain prices) when Japanese aggres- 
sion in the Far East became unmistakable. In 
some instances the unwillingness of firms to ac- 
cede to governmental persuasion was enhanced 
by their conviction that the rights and privileges 
which they acquired abroad would be supported 
by diplomatic action and, if necessary, even by 
the armed intervention of their government. 
This seems to have been true of American and 
British oil companies in the Near East. 

Although it would be false to say that any 
one of the episodes related by Feis shows that 
business firms were instrumental in provoking 
the international conflicts into which their gov- 
ernments were drawn, the conclusion cannot be 
evaded that they were not willing to relinquish 
or curtail their activities, even if these ran 
counter to national security. If they had the 
choice to follow the path of greatest profits or to 
serve the nation, they almost invariably chose 
the former. But it becomes equally clear from 
the author’s account that these private firms 
by no means bear the sole guilt for the grave 
dangers which arose for the security of the 
United States and other countries. Govern- 
ments also often acted foolishly and shortsight- 
edly, even though their intentions may have 
been good. 

But the book is more than a confirmation of 
the proverb that the way to hell is paved with 
good intentions. It is worth while for the lesson 
it teaches, but for the student of the history of 
our time it is an authoritative and competent 
account of three significant incidents in Ameri- 
can diplomacy. Since works of that sort are 
published only too rarely and since the historian 
is often compelled long after the event to search 
laboriously through archives in order to produce 
the kind of information provided in Feis’s book, 
we owe the author thanks for having told so 
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freely and circumstantially the history of an 
important part of the very recent past. 


Bert F. HoseE.itz 
University of Chicago 


The Nuremberg trial. By R. W. Cooper. 
(“World affairs series,”’ No. 598.) Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1947. 
Pp. 301. Is. 


In the Nuremberg trial the prosecution in- 
dicted twenty-four leaders and six organizations 
of the Third Reich. Of the twenty-four accused, 
twenty-one faced the court. The tribunal con- 
demned eleven to death and three to imprison- 
ment for life. Two were sentenced to twenty 
years, one to fifteen years, and one to ten years 
in prison. Three of the accused were acquitted. 
The book under review, written by a British 
journalist, relies primarily upon the documents 
of the prosecution’ and includes some informa- 
tion presented by witnesses to the court. The 
story begins with the indictment and then pro- 
ceeds to the Nazi policy of aggression. The mili- 
tary plans for the invasion of the various coun- 
tries, beginning with Austria and ending with 
Soviet Russia, are discussed in detail. The so- 
called Hossbach papers and the Schmundt files, 
both recording the military decisions of Hitler 
and his staff, provided the information for these 
plans of aggression. These sources, supple- 
mented by the diary of Alfred Jodl, leave no 
doubt that the Nazis deliberately prepared for 
the invasion of other countries. 

In describing the trial itself, the author re- 
veals some unpublished information. In a chap- 
ter on Hitler he details the acts of sabotage com- 
mitted by the German counterintelligence, 
headed by Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, who was 
hanged by the Nazis in the last months of the 
war. Some of the thirteen plots directed against 
Hitler’s life are related. Interesting data on 
these acts of sabotage and plots, especially of 
the Putsch of July 20, 1944, came from the wit- 
nesses Major-General Erwin Lahousen and 
Hans Gisevius, former officials of the counter- 
intelligence. Considering the extent of this last 
conspiracy, ranging from conservative generals 
to Social Democrats, it is clear now that the 
plot would have had a fair chance of success if 


* They have been translated and published under 
the title, Nazi conspiracy and aggression (8 vols.; 
Washington, 1946-47). 


Hitler had actually been killed by the planted 
bomb. 

Yet the most interesting questions of the trial 
related to the acquittal of Hjalmar Schacht and 
of the German military command. Why did the 
tribunal come to such a verdict? Unfortunately, 
the author says little on this topic. The cause of 
Schacht’s resignation remains obscure. Instead, 
the author comes to the surprising conclusion 
that Schacht “‘emerged as the Machiavelli of the 
Third Reich” (p. 263). Why a Machiavelli? Was 
it because Schacht did not understand the 
nature of the one-party dictatorship? 

The chapter on “The German generals”’ pre- 
sents the major war crimes for which Generals 
Wilhelm Keitel and Alfred Jodl were respon- 
sible. These crimes were even evident from the 
documents of Jodl which he had voluntarily 
presented to American Intelligence officers. Did 
these activities indict the general staff of the 
regular army? This question arose in connection 
with the trial of the accused organizations. The 
American prosecutor insisted that all top mili- 
tary leaders, one hundred and thirty in all, were 
“in effect” the general staff and high command. 
Yet this could not be proved. The author sug- 
gests that “‘nothing similar to the great General 
Staff of 1914 seems to have existed” (p. 241). A 
study of the documents, presented by the prose- 
cution itself, reveals that after 1938 there were 
two general staffs. One was still staffed with, 
and controlled by, officers of the regular army; 
the other was the personal military staff of 
Hitler. 

What did the tribunal do? Here we come to 
the mystery of Nuremberg, the so-called “trial 
within the trial.’”’ The court appointed “Colonel 
Neave’s commission” whose function it was to 
sift and examine the evidence on the six indicted 
organizations. The commission heard over one 
hundred witnesses, examined about one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight thousand affidavits, and 
presented its findings to the tribunal. The court 
majority came to two distinct decisions. Keitel 
and Jodl were sentenced to death. The German 
staff and high command was not declared a 
criminal organization. A careful study of the 
documents supports these decisions as wise and 
fair. Although the declaration of the court is 
confusing, ideological warfare and absolute ex- 
termination of the enemy were clearly con- 
demned in the death sentences of the two Hitler 
generals. Warfare according to international 
rules, when practiced by the German Army, 
however, was fully accepted as legal. Unfor- 
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tunately, this correct decision does not seem to 
be based upon a careful distinction of the two 
armies and upon their respective concepts of 
warfare. The court seems more motivated by 
the fear of indicting implicitly the victorious 
military leaders of the Allies than by the desire 
to draw correct inferences from the military 
organizations and activities of the Third Reich. 
Possibly, there is one way of obtaining an 
authentic interpretation of the verdict: the 
documents and proceedings of Colonel Neave’s 
commission should be published. This seems 
important, for we have the word of the author 
that very little of the commission’s findings was 
presented in court and they are thus not pub- 

licly available. 
ARTHUR SCHWEITZER 


Indiana University 


A foreign policy for the United States. Edited by 
Quincy Wricut. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. x+405. $4.50. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the po- 
litical and economic affairs of the entire world 
are in solution. In this circumstance conditions 
change rapidly, and statesmen strive desperate- 
ly to adjust policies to altered conditions. Per- 
haps it is inevitable, therefore, that any book on 
contemporary American foreign policy, no mat- 
ter how recently published, will, in some re- 
spects at least, be out of date before it reaches 
the public. In this regard the present volume is 
no exception; but, fortunately for its more 
permanent usefulness, its title is misleading. It 
deals primarily with problems and aspects of 
American foreign relations and only in a limited 
way suggests a foreign policy. 

Specifically, the volume contains public lec- 
tures, opening statements of round-table lead- 
ers, and extracts from discussions of the Twen- 
ty-second Institute under the Harris Memorial 
Foundation at the University of Chicago, July 
15-19, 1946. The lectures and formal state- 
ments, fifteen in number, comprise little more 


than one-third of the contents, and the discus- 
sions, edited by Professor Wright, occupy the 
remaining space. The scope is wide. The book 
considers (a) the relations of the United States 
with the great powers, particularly the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union; (5) problems of 
general security with emphasis on the United 
Nations and the control of atomic energy; 
(c) regional policies in the Far East, Near East, 
and Latin America; (d) international economic 
policies; and (e) international informational 
policies. 

Several of the lectures and formal statements 
are presented by members or former members 
of the state department who aided in forming 
the policies they explain or defend. This gives to 
their pronouncements a quasi-official character 
and lends authority, but it detracts from critical 
appraisal. From so many statements, all of 
which are competent and thoughtful, it is 
hazardous to choose particular ones for special 
comment. Perhaps, however, the discussion of 
American relations with the United Kingdom 
by C. W. de Kiewiet and the analysis of atomic 
energy in relation to American security by 
Bernard Brodie are the most constructive. On 
the whole, however, the chief value of the book 
is buried in the round-table discussions. Here 
the reader needs patience and determination, 
for even under Wright’s careful editing, the 
comment often rambles, questions are raised but 
not always answered, and the continuity is fre- 
quently lost. Although many problems are con- 
sidered, the dominant theme is always American 
relations with Russia. 

At a moment when the press and radio are 
weighted with startling news and clamorous 
comment concerning violence, starvation, or 
revolution in most of the world and when there 
seems to be little constructive advance any- 
where, it is good to have this book. It does not 
provide a foreign policy for the United States, 
but it illuminates the subject. 


RUHL J. BARTLETT 
Tufts College 
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National character and the factors in its formation. 


By Ernest BARKER. London: Methuen, 1948. 
Pp. 288. 12s. 6d. 


Traditions of civility: eight essays. By ERNEST 
BARKER. New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 377. 
$4.50. 


Essays tracing the influence of the classical tradi- 
tion in Western civilization. 


Annual bulletin of historical literature. No. XXXI, 
Dealing with publications of the year 1946. Edited 
by G. Barrac.oucH. London: Staples Press for 
the Historical Association, 1948. Pp. 47. 1s. 6d. 


A centenary of Marxism. Edited by SAMUEL BERN- 
STEIN. New York: Science and Society, 1948. Pp. 
196. $2.50. 
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A historical discussion of thought on peace ori- 
ented around Kant’s essay, ‘“Toward eternal peace.” 
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Histoire del Atlantique. By JAcQuES GODECKHOT, fel- 
low in history, professor in the Faculty of Tou- 
louse. Paris: Bordas, 1947. Pp. 364. Fr. 300. 


Although this book makes easy and pleasant read- 
ing for the layman, it will disappoint scholars who 
look to it for new information on the history of the 
Atlantic. After an opening chapter entitled “‘A little 
geography,” in which one may learn something of 
the nature of ocean bottoms and ocean currents (no 
longer, it seems, should we ascribe the mild climate 
of western Europe to the “Gulf Stream” but rather 
to large-scale, periodic movements of tropical wa- 
ters, which the author terms ‘‘transgressions’’), the 
volume quickly becomes a conventional twice-told 
tale of explorations, discoveries, and contests for 
naval dominance of the Atlantic. Well over two- 
thirds of the space is taken up with the struggles of 
the British against Spanish, Dutch, French, and Ger- 
man antagonists for “‘la maftrise de l’Océan.”’ The 
author cannot entirely ignore commerce and com- 
mercial navies, of course, and he has a few para- 
graphs on ocean cables, aviation, and radio com- 
munications, but these topics receive scant space 
compared with ships of the line, cuirassés (armored 
ships), submarines, and their pursuers. The poetry 
of the clipper ship, the tragedy of the slave trade, the 
faith of the immigrant—surely these topics deserve 
an attention in any history of the Atlantic which 
they do not receive from Godechot. 

Even within the field to which Godechot con- 
fines his study, his mastery is not perfect. He has not 
heard, apparently, of Samuel Eliot Morison’s work 
on Columbus or of such recent studies as Arthur J. 
Marder’s Anatomy of British sea power (New York, 
1940). While his bibliography undertakes only “a 
indiquer les livres les plus importants et surtout les 
plus accessibles’”’ (p. 335), one is surprised to find 
that it omits Mahan’s Influence of sea power upon 
history, 1660-1783 (Boston, 1894), though citing his 
work on the French Revolution and Empire and his 
biography of Nelson. Among minor flaws are the 
suggestion that the sinking of the ‘‘Maine’’ was vir- 
tually the sole cause of the Spanish-American War 
(pp. 257-58) and the characterization of the Con- 
federate cruiser “Alabama” as a cutrassé (pl. 
XXXVI). Plates and illustrations are in general well 
chosen, and the maps are helpful. 

American and other Western readers will applaud 
Godechot’s concluding sentences (p. 333): ‘Une 
civilisation atlantique va-t-elle naftre, fondée sur 
l’humanisme de la vieille Europe révisé par le ma- 
chinisme américain? Quelle magnifique conclusion 
a I*histoire de |’Atlantique, si l’Océan pouvait de- 
venir le théatre de l’épanouissement d’une civilisa- 
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tion occidentale od l’homme, libéré par la machine, 
pourrait enfin se consacrer tout entier 4 un idéal de 
progrés et de paix.” 

Jutius W. Pratt 


The end of an age and other essays. By WILLIAM 
RavpH INGE. London: Putnam, 1948. Pp. 288. 
Ios. 6d. 


Dreamers of dreams: the rise and fall of nineteenth- 
century idealism. By HoLBROoK Jackson. Lon- 
don: Faber, 1948. Pp. 283. 16s. 


Studies of Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Whitman. 


Das neunzehnte Jahrhundert. By RUDOLF KASSNER. 
Zurich: Rentsch, 1948. Pp. 368. Sw. Fr. 14.50. 


Philosophical meditations on nineteenth-century 
themes by an Austrian historian. 


The genesis of Freemasonry: an account of the rise and 
development of Freemasonry in its operative, ac- 
cepted, and early speculative phases. By DouGLas 
Knoop and G. P. Jones. Manchester: University 
of Manchester Press, 1948. Pp. 334. 18s. 


The communist manifesto: socialist landmark. By 
Haroxp J. Laski. London: Allen & Unwin, 1948. 
Pp. 171. 78. 6d. 


Le manifeste communiste de 1848 et le monde d’au- 
jourd’hui. By Lucren Laurat. Paris: Editions 
littéraires frangaises, 1948. Pp. 192. Fr. 210. 


Studies in European literature. By JANKO LAvRIN. 
London: Constable, 1948. Pp. 222. 3s. 6d. 


Essays in the history of ideas. By ArTHUR O. LoveE- 
joy. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. 
359. $5.00. 


Constitutionalism ancient and modern. By CHARLES 
Howarp MclItwatry, Eaton professor of the sci- 
ence of government, emeritus, in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Rev. ed. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. 180. $2.50. 


Constitutionalism is the principle that there are 
limitations on what government may do; it is the op- 
posite of arbitrary government. Professor MclIlwain 
found this principle in ancient Greece and Rome but 
wrote most extensively about its history in England. 
A notice of the first edition appeared in the Journal 
of modern history, XIII (1941), 137-38. Though 
dressed in new type, the text of the book remains un- 
altered. The notes give further references to relevant 
literature, old and new. Some of the additions to the 
notes are virtually little essays. One (pp. 149-52) 
shows how England, having rid itself of arbitrary 
royal government in 1688, was in danger during the 
ensuing century from an omnipotent parliament. 
Into this note the author brings, inter alia, the Sep- 
tennial Act, the history of the phrase, Salus populi 
supreme lex, the case of Ashby v. White, and opinions 
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of Bolingbroke and Burke. The appendix (pp. 170- 
80) is new and concerns the power of parliament to 
violate or abrogate private rights guaranteed by 
earlier laws and especially by the common law. By 
way of illustration the author uses the act of 1536 
dissolving the lesser monasteries and transferring 
their properties to the crown and the attainder of 
Thomas Cromwell in 1540; on both, he makes very 
interesting observations. Altogether, the new mate- 
rial in this edition comes to at least twenty-five ordi- 
nary pages and enhances the value of the book ap- 
preciably. The master-touch is still present. 


WILLIAM F. RANEY 


Religious liberty. By Crctt Nortucott. London: 
S.C.M., 1948. Pp. 128. 6s. 


L’épopée des mers: combats héroiques. By EtteNNE 
Romar. Paris: Hachette, 1948. Fr. 200. 


Constitutional dictatorship. By CLINTON L. ROSSITER. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1948. Pp. 322. $5.00. 


Our musical heritage, a short history of music. By 
Curt Sacus. (“Prentice-Hall music series.’’) 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. Pp. 400. $5.00. 


Introduction to the history of science. By GEORGE AL- 
FRED LEON SARTON. 3 vols. Published for the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins, 1945-48. Pp. 850+ 
1,731+ 2,155. $10+$12+ $20. 


Esclavage et colonisation. By VictoR SCHOELCHER. 
(“Colonies et empires” series.) Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires, 1948. Pp. 232. Fr. 260. 


The making of the modern Jew. By MILTON STEIN- 
BERG. New York: Behrman, 1948. Pp. 318. $2.75. 


Air power in war. By Lorp Tepper. Lees Knowles 
lecture. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1948. Pp. 
128. gs. 6d. 


A history of factory and mine hygiene. By Lupwic 
TELEKY. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1948. Pp. 358. $4.50. 


A study of developments in this field in Britain, 
Germany, and the United States. 


A short history of civilization. By LYNN THORNDIKE. 
2d ed. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1948. Pp. 751. $5.00. 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. 4th ser., 
Vol. XXX. London: The Society, 1948. Pp. 231. 


Le romantisme dans la littérature européenne. By 
PauL VAN TrecHEM. (“Evolution de |’huma- 
nité’”’ series.) Paris: Michel, 1948. Pp. 564. Fr. 
690. 
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History: a guide to peace. By ERNO WHITTMANN. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 
423. $5.50. 


MODERN HISTORY TO 1939 


Batailles politiques et militaires sur l’ Europe: témoi- 
gnages, 1932-1940. By GENERAL ARMENGAUD. 
(“Pour comprendre l’histoire’’ series.) Paris: 
Myrte, 1948. Pp. 344. Fr. 307. 


Europei dell’800: Thiers, Disraeli, Cavour, Bismarck. 
By Ruccero Boneui. Edited by Lurc1 Dremoz. 
(“Galleria della storia,’”’ No. 1.) Rome: O.E.T., 
1947. Pp. 199. 


Défense de la paix. Vol. I, De Washington au Quai 
d’Orsay. Vol. II, Fin d’une Europe. By GEORGES 
BonneT. Paris: Béranger, 1948. Pp. 390+ 432. 
Fr. 500+ 600. 


La culture et la civilisation britanniques devant l’opi- 
nion francaise de la Paix d’Utrecht aux lettres 
philosophiques. By GABRIEL DOMINIQUE BoNNO. 
(“Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society,” new ser., Vol. XXXVIII.) Philadel- 
phia: The Society, 1948. Pp. 184. $2.50. 


The world in the twentieth century. By GEOFFREY 
Bruvun. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1948. Pp. 
799. $5.50. 

In the current student idiom this volume has the 
“new approach” in that it offers a world rather than 
a regional focus and emphasizes statistical, econom- 
ic, and geopolitical factors. This pattern is best sus- 
tained in the first nine chapters, which treat the pe- 
riod from 1900 to the first World War. Each of the 
principal states, or regions, is presented under three 
descriptive headings—“Resources,”’ “‘Defense,’”’ and 
“Social justice’; and the strengths and weaknesses 
peculiar to each state are set forth and analyzed. 
The Americas and the Far East are integrated into 
the total picture, although the greater space is as- 
signed to European developments. Approximately 
the second third of the volume is devoted to a nar- 
rative account of the first World War, the peace set- 
tlements, and the postwar developments. The final 
third isa narrative of the second World War and the 
immediate aftermath, together with a summation 
and appraisal of twentieth-century culture. 

An enormous amount of detail has been com- 
pressed into seven hundred pages. One must admire 
the author’s grasp of an extraordinarily wide range 
of subjects and developments in world history. Care- 
ful planning, lucid exposition, and deft writing are 
qualities that deserve special mention. The maps and 
charts are pertinent and unusually significant; alto- 
gether, in factual and material matters it is a credit- 
able volume. With regard to the tone or character- 
istics of the work, one is impressed with the sus- 
tained attempt at synthesis, interpretation, and per- 
spective—difficult qualities to achieve in a textbook 
covering recent and contemporary events. The lim- 
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itations of the work arise from the fact that the nar- 
rative comes to a dead stop in 1947, while the world 
moves on. The threads dangle or are cut, although 
the author has closed the account as neatly as any- 
one could. A second inevitable limitation is the 
strictly surface narrative of the military and diplo- 
matic history of the second World War. Motives and 
causes, which give meaning to these events, await the 
opening of archives and the publication of memoirs, 
monographs, and official histories. Some minor er- 
rors of fact were noted; but, all things considered, 
this is a commendable textbook. 

O. J. HALE 


Storia della questione d’Oriente. By F. COGNAsso. 
Turin: Palatine, 1948. Pp. 720. L. 2,000. 


Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914). 
Edited by the CoMMISSION DE PUBLICATION DES 
DocuMENTS RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA 
GUERRE DE 1914. Published by the MINISTERE 
DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES. rst ser. (1871-1900). 
Vol. X, 21 aotit 1892—décembre 1893. Paris: Im- 
primerie nationale; Costes; Europe nouvelle, 


1945. Pp. 741. 


Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914). Edit- 
ed by the ComMISSION DE PUBLICATION DES 
DocuMENTS RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA 
GUERRE DE 1914. Published by the MINISTERE 
DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES. 2d ser. (1901-11). 
Vol. IX, Part 1, 16 janvier—1® mars 1906. 
Paris: Imprimerie nationale; Costes; Europe 
nouvelle, 1946. Pp. 446. 


Europe since 1815. By MitcHett B. GARRETT and 
James L. Goprrey, University of North Caro- 
lina. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1947. Pp. 
763. $5.00. 

It may be that the organization of the freshman 
European history course in our colleges prevents 
textbook writers from utilizing new concepts be- 
cause of the threat that there will be no sale for their 
books. The published volumes in Langer’s Rise of 
modern Europe, in Halphen and Sagnac, Peuples et 
civilisations, and in a number of other suggestive and 
important attempts to synthesize the history of the 
nineteenth century seem to have had very slight ef- 
fect upon the presentation offered to freshmen. This 
book, in spite of its authors’ conviction that “‘the 
time has come fora reappraisal of the material, etc.,” 
largely follows the pattern of organization estab- 
lished over a quarter of a century ago. As far as the 
reviewer can make out, it is as “orthodox” as the 
pope in ecumenical council. 

There are some curious features. Under a picture 
of Louis Napoleon it is blandly noted that ‘‘he con- 
ceived his task to be the continuation and comple- 
tion of the work begun by his uncle, Napoleon I.” 
How long will the myths of history remain current 
dogma? The Crimean War is nicely tucked away in 
a chapter on the Near East without any indication 
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of its significant effects in the Europe that saw the 
unifications of Italy and Germany. Indeed, it is dis- 
cussed after the treatment of the problems in central 
Europe of the 1860’s. The industrial revolution with 
due regard for textile machinery “properly”? comes 
before the treaties of Paris and Vienna, but of in- 
dustrialization as the great force in the world after 
1880 it is difficult to find any trace. 

One agrees with the authors that this work is 
“not so deep as a well nor so wide as a church door,” 
but, as a teacher of the freshman course, one also 
regrets the fact. 

Joun B. WoLF 


La campagna austro-serba del 1914 (agosto—dicembre). 
By C. Getoso. Rome: Ufficio Storico del Mini- 
stero della Difesa-Esercito, 1948. Pp. 238. L. 350. 


Europe: the story of the last five centurtes. By A. J. 
Grant. London: Longmans, Green, 1948. Pp. 
953. 128. 


La cuestién de las Malvinas: contribucién al estudio 
de las relaciones hispanoinglesas en el siglo XVIII. 
By Manvet Hmatco Nieto. Madrid: Instituto 
Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo, 1947. Pp. 762. 
Pes. 110. 


Europe, 1492 to 1815: a social, cultural, and political 
history. By CHESTER PENN Hicsy. Edited by 
WALTER CoNnsvUELO LANGsaM. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, 1948. Pp. 658. $5.00. 


Inglaterra y los Vascos. By MANUEL DE IrRvjo. 
Buenos Aires: Ekin, 1945. Pp. 438. 


Débuts de l’époque contemporaine. By E. Jarry. 
Paris: Editions de l’école, 1948. Fr. 260. 


Le troisiéme combattant: de l’hypérite en Abyssinie 
(1936) @ la bombe atomique d’ Hiroshima (1945). 
By MARCEL Junop. (‘“Mémoires, études et docu- 
ments pour servir a l’histoire de la guerre.”’) Lau- 
sanne and Paris: Payot, 1947. Pp. 264. Sw. Fr. 
7.50; Fr. 360. 


Pologne et Russie. By Epovarp KRraKkowskI. 
(“Questions historiques” series.) Paris: Robert 
Laffont, 1946. Pp. 468. Fr. 245. 


This study of Polish-Russian relations from the 
origins to the present is the work of an author whose 
main field is the history of philosophy, from Plotinus 
to Bergson, and of Polish and French literature. 
Therefore, the reader should not be disappointed if 
he looks in vain for a discussion of the political issues 
which the title would suggest. In Krakowski’s opin- 
ion, as expressed on the first page, these issues have 
been settled by a recent agreement which makes him 
compare (p. 14) Stalin and Molotov with the seven- 
teenth-century Russian statesman Ordin-Nash- 
chokin, who worked so sincerely for a better under- 
standing with Poland. But the reader should not be 
discouraged either by that misleading comparison 
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or by the other references to the contemporary situ- 
ation scattered throughout the book, all of which 
show a rather nafve belief in the generous intentions 
of Soviet Russia with regard to Poland. Krakowski’s 
interpretation of Polish history, to which most of the 
volume is dedicated, is not at all influenced by a 
Marxist or a pro-Russian point of view; on the con- 
trary, nobody could more strongly emphasize the 
Western and Catholic character of Poland’s tradi- 
tion, including its close relations with France, and 
all that it has suffered in the past from its eastern 
neighbor. The author is, however, under the illusion 
that there has always been, particularly in the nine- 
teenth century, which he has studied in more detail, 
a deep sympathy with Poland “in the Russian soul’”’ 
(p. 299) and that this feeling has triumphed today. 

This approach leads him to strange exaggerations 
and even to statements, like the one on page 206, in 
which, contrary to well-known facts, he says that 
the autonomy of the Kingdom of Poland, created by 
the Congress of Vienna, “was gradually transformed 
into de facto independence, an independence which 
was not even questioned any longer by a Russian 
elite.”” Many similar misinterpretations result from 
an insufficient knowledge of the best authorities on 
the problems under discussion. It is impossible to 
write on Aleksandr Pushkin’s relations with Poland 
without taking into consideration what W. Led- 
nicki, now at the University of California, has pub- 
lished on that subject. Krakowski could not have 
said that Prince Adam Czartoryski was “less active” 
in 1848 (p. 244) if he had not ignored all of what the 
late M. Handelsman had written about that states- 
man, who rightly occupies such an important place 
in the book. J. Kucharzewski’s biography of Maurice 
Mochnacki has been used but not his standard work, 
in seven volumes, on the origins of modern Russia 
(now available in an abridged English version under 
that title [New York, 1948]), published in 1926-37, 
in which the role of the Decembrists, and of Alex- 
ander Herzen and Mikhail Bakunin, has been de- 
scribed with unsurpassed thoroughness and with 
special reference to their attitude toward the Poles. 

After repeating many generalities, with constant 
references to his own previous publications, and 
after countless digressions—for instance, on Em- 
press Eugénie (pp. 320-21) or even on the Congo Con- 
vention (pp. 349-50)—the author arrives at last at 
the twentieth century, but only to evade any dis- 
cussion of concrete facts, as, for instance, the Polish- 
Russian conflict in 1919-20 (p. 376), in which he is 
interested only in the role of General Weygand (pp. 
409-10). After making vague remarks on the Rus- 
sian ‘‘mystery’’ (pp. 385-86), old and new, including 
the amazing statement that Russians and Poles have 
un commun penchant pour la liberté (p. 439), he turns 
once more to the sphere of “historical and moral 
philosophy” (p. 441). And that leads him to the con- 
clusion that a Polish-Russian agreement is possible 
because Stalin’s Russia is returning to its real an- 
cestors: Ivan the Terrible (homme d’ordre et de pro- 
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grés!) and Peter the Great, as well as to the spirit of 
the Decembrists (p. 455). 

It is hardly necessary to point out all the contra- 
dictions inherent in such an interpretation and the 
many factual errors, which are particularly shocking 
in the discussion of the Ukrainian problem (see p. 
395). All that does not mean that the book is not 
well intentioned and provocative, containing sug- 
gestive ideas, wherever the author remains within 
the field of his real competence, as well as interesting 
stories, well told. But in order to discover these real 
contributions in the poorly. organized material, the 
reader has to be very patient and familiar with more 


reliable sources of information. 
O. HALECKI 


La Sainte Alliance, 1815-1848. By MAURICE DE LA 
FuyeE and ALBERT BABEAU. Paris: Denoél, 1948. 
Pp. 304. Fr. 325. 

Vast horizons: a story of true adventure and discovery. 
By Mary Seymour Lucas. London: Harrap, 
1948. Pp. 224. 10s. 6d. 


A history of navigation and exploration from the 
middle ages to the early seventeenth century. 


Pontificia nip ponica: le relazioni tra la Santa Sede e 
il Giappone attraverso i documenti pontifici. By 
Leo MAGNINO. (‘Bibliotheca missionalis,’’ Nos. 
5 and 6.) 2 vols. Rome: Libri cattolici, 1947-48. 
Pp. 189+ 181. 


From Versailles to Potsdam. By LEONARD VON Mv- 
RALT. Translated by HernricH Hauser. (“Hu- 
manist library.”) Hinsdale, Ill.: Regnery, 1948. 
Pp. 93. $2.00. 


From the League to U.N. By GILBERT MuRRAY. 
London, New York, and Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 217. $4.50. 

A selection from lectures and articles covering 
the period from 1934 to the present. 


Anglo-Irish relations. By HuGH SHEARMAN. London: 
Faber, 1948. Pp. 288. 16s. 


The feast of locusts. By CHRISTOPHER SIDGWICK. 
London: Hutchinson, 1948. Pp. 224. 21s. 


Observations on central European affairs in the 
period from 1934 to 1939. 


Europe under the old regime. By ALBERT SOREL. 
Translated by Francis H. Herrick. Los An- 
geles: Ward Ritchie Press, 1947. Pp. 80. $2.50. 


Probably no single passage in historical litera- 
ture, if understood without cynicism, would con- 
tribute more to the sophistication of the American 
citizen with respect to the everlasting maneuvers of 
the diplomatic game than Sorel’s first chapter of 
L’Europe et la Révolution francaise, his famous de- 
scription of the European state system in the eight- 
eenth century. Professor Herrick has thought to 
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translate and publish that passage, with a few slight, 
unobtrusive interpolations to clarify its factual 
background. The resulting brochure is a little work 
of art. It isa publisher’s gem in type, paper, appro- 
priate binding, perfection of proofreading, and, it 
must be added, in price. The translator has skilfully 
rendered Sorel’s thought and successfully found for 
the general, ubiquitous French verbs dire and faire 
precise and varied English equivalents. Sorel’s real- 
ism, after over sixty years, is still startling, fresh, and 
apropos to the present. Although the general reader 
will, unfortunately, pass the book by and scholars 
will return to the original, graduate students and 
others whose French is foggy will be grateful. 


HAROLD T. PARKER 


Total power: a footnote to history. By Epmunp A. 
Wats. New York: Doubleday, 1948. Pp. 373. 
$5.00. 


A study of the concepts of power in recent revolu- 
tionary movements. 


Munich: prologue to tragedy. By J. W. WHEELER- 
BENNETT. London: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 507. 
258. 


A history of Europe since 1870: with a background 
chapter dealing with events from 1815 to 1870. By 
SYDNEY H. ZEBEL. Edited by WALTER CONSUELO 
LancsaM. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1948. Pp. 
992. $5.00. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND AFTER 


Le drame de Dunkerque. By GENERAL J. ARMEN- 
GAUD. Paris: Plon, 1948. Pp. 400. Fr. 480. 


Peace or power. By HAROLD BuTLeEr. London: Faber 
& Faber, Ltd., 1947; New York: Macmillan Co., 
1948. Pp. 2609. $4.50. 


Harold Butler’s Peace or power is a survey of the 
postwar world. The particular problems of continen- 
tal western Europe, of Germany, of eastern Europe, 
of Russia, of Britain, and of America are considered 
in turn; never in isolation, but always as related to 
the general world situation. The author’s judgments 
have no striking originality but are usually sound 
and sane. He sees in Germany a people who have 
never learned the first principles of liberty or equal- 
ity. “The German mind has never been emancipated. 
It has always craved discipline but not self-disci- 
pline. . . . It was not Goering with his theatrical 
display of medals and uniforms who seemed ludi- 
crous to the majority of Germans, but the republican 
ministers in their sober, ill-fitting frock-coats”’ (p. 
93). Only a long period of democratic federalism, 
disarmed and watched by other powers, will enable 
Germany to become a really free nation. 

Russia also presents the problem of a nation in 
which “‘notions of individual liberty and the rule of 
law have never taken root” (p. 174), but Butler 
seems to fear Russia less than a revived, but still 
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unregenerate, Germany. Russia is not yet ready for 
war, and though the United Nations is too weak to 
enforce peace, it is still useful as a “lightning con- 
ductor’ to avoid conflict when both sides really 
want to avoid war but are confronted with explosive 
incidents. Britain and the United States are bound 
to support each other in all future dangers, because 
neither could risk the consequences of letting the 
other collapse. 

One of the most interesting passages in the book 
deals with the moral aftereffects of the struggle 
against Nazi occupation. “In all the countries under 
the German yoke it became a patriotic duty to de- 
ceive the authorities, to cheat, to lie... . Thousands 
of young men rightly and naturally preferred to live 
a clandestine existence, living by their wits or on the 
proceeds of illicit transactions, rather than risk de- 
portation for labour in Germany. The same spirit 
pervaded the officials and the police, who were forced 
to serve under German orders. . . . These attitudes 
of mind in too many cases persisted after liberation” 
(p. 63). Here isa subtle, spiritual damage which has 
been too often overlooked by matter-of-fact his- 
torians who turn their attention solely to politics 
and economics. 


PRESTON SLOSSON 
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FaRRAN. London: Collins, 1948. Pp. 384. 10s. 6d. 


War memoirs dealing with events in Crete and 
the European theater. 
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Bacot GiussB. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1948. Pp. 371. 258. 
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17, 1948. (“Publications of the department of 
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No. 3.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1948. Pp. 251. $0.45. 
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American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence,’ Vol. CCLVII.) Philadelphia: The Acad- 
emy, 1948. Pp. 278. $2.00. 
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1794. By BARON DE LATOUSCHE D’AVRIGNY. 
Paris: Emile-Paul, 1948. Pp. 360. Fr. 300. 


Le général Leclerc, vu par ses compagnons de combat. 
With a preface by Mme Lecierc pe Havte- 
CLOQUE. Paris: Alsatia, 1948. Pp. 368. Fr. soo. 


M. Thiers By J. Lucas-Dusreton. (“Grandes 
études historiques.’’) Paris: Fayard, 1948. Fr. 
300. 


Talleyrand. By Louis Mapetin. Translated by 
ROSALIE FELTENSTEIN. New York: Roy, 1948. 
Pp. 320. $3.50. 
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1916. By R. P. MAILLet. Paris: Vitte, 1948. Pp. 
220. Fr. 270. 
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Garb. Paris: Flammarion, 1948. Pp. 532. Fr. 
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Romangné, 1947. Pp. 143. Fr. 350. 
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BONNE. (“‘Rayon d’histoire’”’ series.) Paris: 
Hachette, 1948. Fr. 225. 
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series.) Paris: Klincksieck, 1948. Pp. 290. Fr. 
400. 
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Louis XIV, 1598-1661. By Georces Paces and 
Victor L. Taprfé. Paris: Hachette, 1948. Fr. 
200. 
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Vol. I, Maroc, 1533-1814. By CHARLES PENz. 
Paris: Grand Armorial, 1948. Pp. 296. Fr. 1,000. 


Monsieur Thiers et son siécle. By CHARLES POMARET. 
(“‘Leurs figures’’ series.) Paris: Gallimard, 1948. 
Pp. 444. Fr. 575. 


Le proces Flandin devant la haute cour de justice, 23- 
26 juillet 1946. Paris: Médicis, 1947. Fr. 210. 


Le proces de Xavier Vallat. Paris: Conquistador, 
1948. Pp. 540. Fr. 350. 


La République et Véglise romaine. By Pau Ra- 
PHAEL. Paris: Temps futur, 1948. Pp. 360. Fr. 
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Sans peur et sans reproche: Leclerc. By JEAN RENALD. 
Paris: Bonne Presse, 1948. Pp. 128. Fr. 70. 


Cardinal de Richelieu: testament politique. A critical 
edition published with an introduction and notes 
by Lours ANDRE, honorary professor in the 
Faculté des Lettres de Lille and the Ecole Pra- 
tique des Hautes Etudes de la Sorbonne, and a 
preface by Lton No&L, member of the Institut, 
ambassador of France. Paris: Robert Laffont, 
1947. Pp. 524. Fr. §70. 


Several years ago the reviewer wrote an article 
on the authenticity of Richelieu’s Testament poli- 
tique and inserted it in the appendix of his doctoral 
dissertation: The economic policies of Richelieu 
(Urbana, Ill., 1920). He did this because an impor- 
tant part of his thesis was based on the views ex- 
pressed by the cardinal in the Testament. André has 
gone over the ground much more fully. He has dis- 
cussed the history of the famous struggle over the 
reliability of this work, showing how and why Vol- 
taire and others questioned its validity, while 
Ranke, Hanotaux, and Boehm were inclined to re- 
gard it as genuine. Then he has presented a scholar- 
ly discussion of his reasons for accepting the Testa- 
ment as authentic. His conclusion is based on a care- 
ful study of the various editions of the treatise, a 
consideration of the role played by Father Joseph in 
the preparation of the work, and a recognition of the 
fact that the ailing Richelieu wrote it in order to 
help his king carry out the cardinal’s policies. The 
inclusion of numerous footnotes and of a critical 
bibliographical list of most of the works that have 
dealt with the various phases of the controversy 
gives adequate support to the author’s contention. 

André’s annotated edition of Richelieu’s treatise 
is perhaps the most important part of the volume. 
The author has examined the various copies of the 
work and, asa result, has prepared an accurate and 
complete edition. Moreover, he has studied the text 
carefully and by numerous footnotes has clarified 
and given meaning to many statements in the book 
that otherwise would be obscure. Appendixes and a 
list of the names of all persons mentioned in the text 
also enhance the value of this work. 

But can the tremendous amount of time and en- 
ergy spent in the preparation of this Testament be 
justified? According to Léon Noél, it has been worth 
the effort. In an interesting preface he maintains 
that Richelieu prepared the way for the Committee 
of Public Safety, Napoleon’s prefects, and French 
imperialism. Therefore the cardinal should be re- 
garded as the founder of the modern French state (p. 
30). At any rate the political, economic, and social 
ideas expressed by Richelieu in this book indicate 
that he was the shrewdest dictator of his time. Per- 
haps many authoritarians in France wish he were 
alive today. 

FRANKLIN C, PALM 
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Béranger, 1948. Pp. 316. Fr. 270. 
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téraires frangaises, 1948. Pp. 216. Fr. 240. 
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DE SARS. Paris: Hachette, 1948. Fr. 250. 


Ledru-Rollin. By ROBERT SCHNERB. (“Collection du 
centenaire de la révolution de 1848,” published 
under the patronage of the Comité National du 
Centenaire.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1948. 
Pp. 75. Fr. 80. 


La Révolution frangaise, 1789-1799. By ALBERT 
Sosout. (““Esquisses d’histoire contemporaine.’’) 
Paris: Editions sociales, 1948. Pp. 392. Fr. 300. 


Mirabeau. By ANTONIA VALLENTIN. Translated by 
E. W. Dickes. New York: Viking Press, 1948. 
Pp. 542. $5.00. 


Mirabeau: un grand destin manqué. By JEAN- 
JAcQuES CHEVALLIER. Paris: Librairie Hachette, 
1947. Pp. 383. Fr. 325. 

The public career of Honoré Gabriel Victor Ri- 
queti, comte de Mirabeau, provides a striking illus- 
tration of John Morley’s dictum that ‘destiny is no 
artist.”” This eloquent and tempestuous Provencal 
nobleman was born for greatness; the French Revo- 
lution opened the gates of opportunity when he was 
forty; but he missed the dominant role he sought, 
and had he not died in 1791 he would almost cer- 
tainly have become an émigré or a victim of the guil- 
lotine. Mirabeau’s career, as Chevallier aptly styles 
it, was un grand destin mangué. As such it has chal- 
lenged a succession of notable biographers, including 
two French ministers, Louis Barthou and Henri de 
Jouvenal. 

The two biographies considered here differ wide- 
ly in scope and emphasis. Mme Vallentin, already 
noted for her intelligent appraisals of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Heinrich Heine, and Gustav Stresemann, de- 
votes her major attention to the fascinating and 
demonic personality of Mirabeau. His unhappy 
childhood, his lifelong contest with his autocratic 
father, his imprisonments under lettres de cachet, his 
scandalous amours, and his incendiary writings fill 
three-fourths of her pages. She is at her best in re- 
creating personalities; her chapters on the Revolu- 
tion are episodic and patternless. History has recog- 
nized Mirabeau as one of the few statesmen the 
early Revolution produced, but his ability, though 
constantly reaffirmed, is never convincingly demon- 
strated. The major weakness of Mme Vallentin’s 
biography is its failure to divert the spotlight from 
her hero long enough to provide a quick, broad- 
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focused survey of the French and European stage. 

A second weakness is the multiplicity of minor 
characters illumined by momentary contact with 
Mirabeau’s incandescent spirit; a list of the dramatis 
personae is needed to assist readers in identifying 
the relatives, secretaries, servants, and mistresses 
who crowd the wings. A third defect is the sketchy 
reconstruction of contemporary history, some of the 
allusions being further confused by uncorrected 
errors. ‘Prussian Emperor’? should be “Austrian 
Emperor”’ (p. 163); ‘‘past’”’ should read “part” (p. 
173); Holland is confused with the Austrian Nether- 
lands (p. 203); and Prince Henry of Prussia is identi- 
fied as the uncle, instead of the brother, of Frederick 
the Great (p. 229). But such slips can be forgiven in 
a study dedicated to the personality of one man 
rather than to the history of his age. Mirabeau’s 
magnetism, his mental vigor, his follies, and his mis- 
fortunes have found no more persuasive pen to plead 
for him since he Jaid down his own. 

The biography by Chevallier follows a stricter 
historic pattern. He has written a dozen vigorous 
historical works in the last tewnty years, and he ap- 
proached this subject with a definite intention: to 
confront un individu prodigieux—Mirabeau—with 
un prodigieux complexe collectif—the Revolution (p. 
5). Mirabeau’s stormy life before 1789 he dismisses 
in 30 pages; the remaining 350 cover slightly more 
than two years, from January 1789 to March 1791, 
the period of Mirabeau’s political activity. 

The career that miscarried, the unfulfilled des- 
tiny that Mirabeau envisaged for himself, was to be 
the Richelieu-of a monarchy regenerated by the 
Revolution. But his ambitions were rudely checked 
when the National Assembly voted (November 
1789) that no deputy could accept a ministerial 
post. A few months later he became the secret ad- 
viser of the king and queen, well paid for his services 
but compromised by the duplicity of the role, by the 
subsidies his debts compelled him to accept, and by 
the distrust of the royal couple whom his prescience 
could not save. If any one man could have arrested 
and stabilized the Revolution under a constitutional 
settlement, Mirabeau might have been the Titan 
to perform the miracle. But his overtaxed physique 
betrayed him when power seemed almost within his 
grasp, and he died on April 2, 1791. Three years later 
“the impure remains of the royalist Mirabeau” were 
removed from the Pantheon. His liaison with the 
court had come to light, and his reputation as a de- 
fender of the people had been burned to ashes in the 
fierce republican flame of 1794. 

Mirabeau was the incarnation of the revolution- 
ary spirit in 1789 and 1790 as inevitably as Robes- 
pierre filled the same role two years later. The Revo- 
lution substituted “‘théatocratie” for personal govern- 
ment; and Mirabeau’s mastery of journalism and 
oratory, his seductive eloquence, his audacity and 
defiance, made him a popular idol in an assembly of 
pigmies. How sound his statesmanship might have 


proved, had he reached office, is an unanswerable 
question. 

Both these biographies are based upon the best 
available works, but neither has tapped new sources. 
Both omit footnotes, mentioning the more impor- 
tant printed material in a bibliographical list. Mme 
Vallentin’s study is ably translated and contains a 
full and helpful index and eight pages of illustra- 
tions. 
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The concept of empire in German Romanticism and its 
influence on the national assembly at Frankfort, 
1848-1849. By ULRICH STEPHAN ALLERS. Wash- 
ington: Catholic University of America, 1948. Pp. 
187. 


The origins of modern Germany. By G. BARRA- 
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sometime fellow of of Merton College, Oxford, 
and of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell; New York: Macmillan Co., 
1947. Pp. 481. $6.00. 


Students of German history owe Barraclough a 
debt of gratitude for having published a work of such 
outstanding merit and noteworthy objectivity. It is 
especially gratifying to realize that even in the midst 
of war’s tension this well-known scholar was able to 
appraise the ‘‘German menace”’ in terms of its his- 
torical antecedents. This is not a work of the mo- 
ment, but the author is fully conscious of its impli- 
cations for contemporary thinking about Germany. 

The specialist in modern European history will be 
disappointed by the relatively few pages devoted to 
Germany from the Reformation to the present. Care- 
ful perusal of the whole work, however, brings out 
clearly the idea that Barraclough views German 
history since 1519 as a “‘pitiful tale of dissension, 
debility and disintegration” (p. 355) and that he 
evidently feels that the pattern of Germany’s mod- 
ern development was set during the hectic era from 
the eleventh through the fifteenth centuries. Viewed 
in such perspective, the excellent but regrettably 
brief account of post-Reformation Germany includes 
for the student numerous rewarding and penetrating 
insights. 
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and students of German affairs. The authors have 
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petently. Using only official sources, they develop 
the story of the occupation in terms of official policy 
from the end of hostilities, May 1945, to February 
1947, on the eve of the Moscow conference. Explana- 
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General Clay, or of governmental attitudes con- 
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of progress or failure, of agreement or disagreement, 
enhancing the value and meaning of the documents. 
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This book has as its point of departure the reali- 
zation that Milton was an “orator statesman prac- 
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England” (p. 3). For his rhetorical skill and at least 
some of his learning and attitudes Milton was heavi- 
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cially. His Sacred philosophy of the Holy Scriptures 
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Clark has carefully reconstructed the materials 
and methods of study at St. Paul’s in Milton’s day. 
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and he has occasionally used unreliable biographical 
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will be very useful both to Milton scholars and to 
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as possible, the academic atmosphere of the school- 
room in which “Milton got his lessons, scuffled his 
feet, and whispered to his neighbors for six or more 
years of his childhood”’ (p. 41). 
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in the supplements, and a list of the acts of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom parliament which contain provisions 
enabling the parliament of Northern Ireland to pass 
laws of a similar nature. Here, obviously is an in- 
dispensable source work on the constitutional foun- 
dations of Northern Ireland. 
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TONIO Basso. With a preface by ANACLETO BRON- 
zUOLI. Naples: Rispoli, 1947. Pp. 111. 


Mussolini in camicia: storia di ieri e .... di oggi. By 
ARMANDO BorGul. Bologna: Zamboni, 1947. Pp. 
181. L. 200. 


E poi? La tragedia dell’esercito italiano: il libro che 
condusse l’autore alla soglia della fucilazione. By 
Mario CARACCIOLO DI FEROLETO. (“Documenti 
della seconda guerra mondiale,’’ No. 3.) Rome: 
Corso, 1947. Pp. 198. 


Storia della repubblica sociale italiana. By E. C1one. 
Caserta: Cenacolo, 1948. Pp. 510. L. 1,200. 


Illuministi, giansenisti e giacobini nell’ Italia del sette- 
cento. By Ernesto Copicno;a. Florence: Nuova 
Italia, 1947. Pp. 381. L. 650. 


Due anni di vita politica italiana, 1946-1947. By 
BENEDETTO Croce. (‘Biblioteca di cultura mo- 
derna,” No. 442.) Bari: Laterza, 1948. Pp. 204. 
L. 600. 


Storia della Sicilia dal secolo XI al XIX. By F. DE 
STEFANO. (“Biblioteca di cultura moderna,” No. 
441.) Bari: Laterza, 1948. Pp. 460. L. 1,400. 


L’insurrezione di Venezia, 26-29 aprile 1945: l’opera 
del Comando Piazza del corpo volontari della li- 
berta: relazioni e documenti. Edited by GIOVANNI 
FILIPPpONI and TERISIO PIGNATTI. With a preface 
by GIOVANNI Pont1. (“‘Collana storica veneta,” 
No. 1.) Venice: Fantoni, 1947. Pp. 140. 


Il regime fascista. By STEFANO JACINI. Milan: Gar- 
zanti, 1947. Pp. 216. L. 250. 
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Un popolo insorge: as petti delle lotta insurrezionale in 
alta Italia, 1943-1945. By Sercio LAURANA. 
(“Quaderni di Nuovo cultura; serie azzurra,”’ No. 
1.) Milan: Raimondi, 1947. Pp. 51. L. so. 


Un popolo alla macchia. By Luici1 Lonco. (“‘Scie: 
biografie, memorie, documenti, attualita.”’) Milan 
and Verona: Mondadori, 1947. Pp. 503. L. 800. 


Giuseppe Mazzini e George Sand: la relazione e la cor- 
rispondenza. By Faro Luzzatro. (“Biblioteca 
di storia contemporanea,”’ No. 17.) Milan: Fra- 
telli Vocca, 1947. Pp. 226. L. 400. 


The author of this study on Giuseppe Mazzini 
and George Sand is not by profession a trained his- 
torian; therefore, this book is not really meant for 
the professional historian. Nevertheless, the book is 
significant because it helps to focus the attention of 
the reader on the intense interest George Sand (not 
to mention Mazzini) manifested in the many politi- 
cal and sociological problems of the day. Luzzatto 
has brought together in this volume the Italian 
translation, from the original French, of the pub- 
lished correspondence between George Sand and 
Mazzini. The volume includes twenty of her letters 
to Mazzini, originally found in her Correspondence 
(6 vols.; Paris, 1883-95), and forty-odd letters of 
Mazzini to her, taken from the national edition of 
Mazzini’s Epistolario, which is now nearing com- 
pletion. 

The letters vary in content and scope. A few 
merely express ties of sincere friendship; the major- 
ity, however, are replete with information on the 
economic, social, and political conditions of the day. 

The correspondence, which began in 1847 and 
continued to 1853, makes clear that the two were at 
first attracted to each other by strong intellectual 
ties. After their meeting at Nohant their friendship 
became more and more sentimental. Mazzini looked 
upon George Sand asa genius, frequently expressing 
great admiration for her art, her ideals, and her sin- 
cere and generous character. In fact, Mazzini wrote 
three different notices of her works at different pe- 
riods. These appeared in the Monthly chronicle, the 
People’s journal, and in the preface to a translation 
of the Lettres d’un voyageur by Miss Eliza Ashurst. 
Early in their friendship they had in common the 
ideals of humanity and democracy. Later, however, 
each became disillusioned with the other because of 
the different values they attached to the events of 
the day. Specifically, they could not agree on Louis 
Blanc and on socialism. What actually put an end 
to their correspondence was the publication of a 
letter signed by Louis Blanc and other friends of 
George Sand in which Mazzini was seriously criti- 
cized. Naturally Mazzini felt grievously hurt. Then, 
too, their divergent views of Louis Napoleon served 
to widen the breach between them. George Sand 
readily accepted the regime of the French emperor, 
whereas Mazzini felt nothing but disgust and disdain 
for the man who had dealt a mortal blow to the 
Roman Republic of 1849. 
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The texts of the letters, which are arranged in 
chronological order, are preceded and followed by 
comments and discussions which serve to explain the 
political and social problems that occupied the at- 
tention of the correspondents. In his commentary, 
however, Luzzatto does not re-write the history of 
that period of the Risorgimento which is well known, 
nor does he add any new information. The author 
merely confines himself to the task of revealing what 
effect the events of those years had on the cultured 
minds of the two correspondents. When it is remem- 
bered that both George Sand and Mazzini were 
actors and not spectators in the events of those 
years, the letters they wrote to each other become 
highly important. In fact, the chief value of this 
work lies not so much in the light it sheds on the 
events of those years as in the revelation of the 
moral, politica], and social principles the correspond- 
ents professed. 

Howarp R. MARRARO 
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1947. Pp. 160. 
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De Nederlandsche Vlag op de Wereldzeeén drie Maal 
is Scheepsrecht. [The Netherlands flag on the 
oceans.] By J. C. MoLLeMA. Amsterdam: Schel- 
tens & Giltay, 1946. Pp. 360. 


A popular history of the three attempts made by 
the Dutch to find a northeastern passage to China 
from 1594 to 1597. The author has used as sources 
mainly the ship’s logs which have been published 
by the Linschoten-Vereeniging (the Dutsch equiva- 
lent of the Hakluyt Society of London) since 1909. 
Many excellent illustrations and maps enliven this 
somewhat chauvinistic story of the early Dutch ex- 
plorers and seamen. Mollema, who died in October 
1946, lacked literary style, and his abuse of meta- 
phors is irritating. 

HENRY FOLMER 
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While several years have passed since the city of 
Geneva celebrated the centenary of the death of one 
of its famous sons, Simonde de Sismondi, an analysis 
of Sismondi’s economic work should not be ignored 
because it appears post festum. The first volume of a 
monograph, written by Alfred Amonn of the Uni- 
versity of Bern, may arouse particular interest, since 
it deals with the almost unknown early Sismondi, 
author of De la richesse commerciale ou principes 
d’ économie politique (1803). Generally, economists, 
historians, and political scientists are more familiar 
with his later work, Nouveaux principes d’ économie 
politique (1819), conspicuous by its violent criticism 
of Ricardian thought, by the sponsoring of the un- 
derconsumption theory, by the ‘“‘discovery of capi- 
talistic dynamics’ (Henryk Grossman), by the 
foundation of economics as a “moral science,” and, 
as Karl Marx ridiculed it, by the foundation of 
the socialism of the petite bourgeoisie. 

In contrast to the second work, the two-volume 
study De la richesse commerciale was written under 
the spell of the Smithian creed by a youthful adept 
in classical economics. It was published in the same 
year as J. B. Say’s Traité and fourteen years ahead 
of Ricardo’s Principles. Yet it would be inaccurate 
to group this work among the early popularizations 
of classical thought with some smattering of equilib- 
rium analysis derived from the contemporaneous 
French economist N. F. Canard. The impulsiveness 
and originality of the young Swiss writer induced 
him to go beyond a mere readaptation of the “simple 
system of natural liberty.” They led him to explore 
certain points which still fascinate economists. 

Before we turn to those deviations from Smithian 
reasoning, some remarks on the organization of the 
volume may seem pertinent. Since De la richesse 
commerciale belongs to those rare books which are 
inaccessible to the average reader, Amonn felt the 
need for a careful introduction to the content of the 
work. Methodically, he proceeded from the general 
to the particular. While the first part of Amonn’s book 
surveys Sismondi’s system as a whole, the second 
part paraphrases his theories in greater detail and is 
followed, in the third part, by additional interpreta- 
tions and comments. Although this threefold method 
of presentation can hardly escape repetition, it may 
prove useful for different sets of readers, some of 
whom look for general, others for more specific, in- 
formation. 

Few readers may expect such an advanced dis- 
cussion of economic aggregates as that propounded 
by the young Sismondi. National income and na- 
tional expenditure are, of course, understood in real 
terms. Income is identified with the net yield of pro- 
duction, while expenditure is equivalent to consump- 
tion in its narrow sense, i.e., excluding the mainte- 
nance of labor and other forms of reproductive con- 
sumption. By considering production as a continu- 
ous consumption and reproduction of capital, Sis- 
mondi anticipated the socialist theory of capital 
turnover. Its velocity appeared to him as a deter- 
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minant of national income—a first timid step to- 
ward an appraisal of the “‘roundaboutness of pro- 
duction” (pp. 59-60). Going beyond the Smithian 
concept of the balance of trade, Sismondi conceived 
of an economic balance in a broad sense. This con- 
cept deals with the equilibrium of national income 
and national expenditure. From this point of view, 
Sismondi discusses the distribution of income be- 
tween the social classes and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a large amount of spending. He ex- 
amines the principles of drawing up a national bal- 
ance sheet. The similarity with contemporary studies 
on national income and national expenditure cul- 
minating in “The budget of the nation” hardly needs 
elaboration. To Amonn it may have seemed so ob- 
vious that he omitted mentioning it. Still the his- 
torian may regret that Amonn also failed to examine 
the direct or indirect influence of Quesnay’s Eco- 
nomic table on Sismondi’s reasoning in this field. 

Other remarkable statements also deserve our in- 
terest, for instance, Sismondi’s contention that capi- 
tal supply and capital formation vary inversely with 
the rate of profit and interest (pp. 71-72). 

Amonn’s book is more in the nature of an exegesis 
than of a historical or a systematic analysis. The 
historian should hope that, in the next volume, the 
author will be able to define more precisely Sismon- 
di’s share in the flow of economic ideas in the early 
nineteenth century. 

Fritz KARL MANN 
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This book, a revision of an earlier one entitled 
The Politics of the Balkans (New York, 1939), pur- 
ports to offer a guidebook through the labyrinths of 
recent Balkan political events. Separate chapters are 
devoted to the history of each Balkan nation, with 
additional chapters on Macedonia, foreign relations, 
and a pair of introductory chapters on Balkan geog- 
raphy and general political patterns. Unfortunately 
the book is marred by obvious signs of hasty com- 
pilation and numerous errors in detail. The marks 
left by scissors and paste in the form of abrupt 
transitions, inserts, and addenda are to be found 
throughout the book. The errors are trivial—for ex- 
ample, two incorrect first names on page 200—but 
irritating. 
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ros. 6d. 


Tumult in India. By GEORGE E. Jones. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 1948. Pp. 277. $3.00. 


Lord Macaulay’s legislative minutes. Selected with a 
historical introduction by C. D. DHARKER. Ma- 
dras: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 312. Rs. 12 


An advanced history of India. By R. C. MAJUMDAR 
and OTHERS. Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 1,081. $7.50. 


Warren Hastings and British India. By PENDEREL 
Moon. (“Teach yourself history library.”) Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton for the English Uni- 
versities Press, 1948. Pp. 361. 5s. 


Nehru on Gandhi: a selection, arranged in the order of 
events, from the writings and speeches of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. New York: Day, 1948. Pp. 160. $2.00. 


The British achievement in India: a survey. By H. G. 
RAWLINSON. London: Hodge, 1948. Pp. 250. 15s. 
Gandhi. By Eta SEN. New York: Universal Dis- 
tributors; London: Valiant, 1948. Pp. 221. $3.50. 
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Nehru of India. By CORNELIA SPENCER. New York: 
Day, 1948. Pp. 184. $2.50. 


The foreign trade of India, 1900-1940: a statistical 
analysis. By H. VENKATASUBBIAH. New York: 
Oxford University Press for the Indian Council of 
World Affairs, 1948. Pp. 83. $2.00. 


India: a survey of the heritage and growth of Indian 
nationalism. By T. WALTER WALLBANK. Uni- 
versity of Southern California. (‘Berkshire 
studies in European history.’’) New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1948. Pp. 118. $1.40. 


Wallbank, confronted with a more formidable 
task of compression than that set any previous con- 
tributor to this series, has summarized India’s his- 
tory in three essays—“India’s past,” “The pattern 
of Indian life,”’ and “The rise and the fulfillment of 
Indian nationalism.” Although other scholars and 
teachers versed in India’s history may differ with 
him as to selection of material, his volume bids fair 
long to hold the field as the most useful and readable 
one-hundred-page introduction to the subject avail- 
able to the American student. This reviewer would 
have preferred more attention to economic and less 
to political history, especially in the period after the 
advent of the European trader. The author has 
earnestly tried to hold the balance even between na- 
tionalist propagandist and British apologist, so 
much so that many of his readers may feel that he 
has not sufficiently emphasized the seamier side of 
imperialism. It is unfortunate that the use of the 
word “native” was not entirely avoided. 

Although the narrative is carried down to the 
end of 1947, the editors might well consider the de- 
sirability of issuing a second edition within a year or 
two. Opportunity could then be taken to present in 
brief outline the situation in India and Pakistan and 
to correct a few passages which tend to mislead the 
reader. For example, on page 33, where British in- 
vestments in India in the 1850’s are spoken of as 
“negligible,” it should be made clearer that the ref- 
erence is not to the British stake in India asa whole 
but merely to British investments in railways and 
similar enterprises which were then just beginning. 
“Dominion status” is described (p. 85) as what 
“most politically minded Indians wanted” in 1935. 
This gives a misleading impression of the strength of 
the nationalist sentiment which wished to cut all 
ties with the British Commonwealth. The intent of 
the Cripps offer of 1942 with respect to a province 
unwilling to join the proposed Indian union was that 
it could either remain as it was or negotiate to re- 
ceive separate “dominion status,” but there was no 
intent, as is here implied (p. 91), to give every 
princely state unwilling to join the union the oppor- 
tunity to receive separate “dominion status.” Ref- 
erences to India’s “‘volunteer”’ wartime army of two 
and a half million (p. 94) without mention of the 
economic necessity which led many men to the re- 
cruiting stations are somewhat misleading. In 1842 
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an Indian army met disaster when retreating not 
through the Khyber (p. 34) but through the Kabul 
and Jagdalak passes. It was to Jalalabad that a 
faithful pony carried Dr. Brydon, the sole survivor 
among the four thousand troops and twelve thou- 
sand camp followers. 

HOLDEN FURBER 


Frontier speaks. By MOHAMMED YuNUS. With a fore- 
word by JAWAHARLAL Neuru and a preface by 
Kuan Apput GHAFFAR KHAN. Bombay: Hind 
Kitabs, 1948. Pp. 204. Rs. 4/8. 


A historical account of the frontier provinces of 
India. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Les états hindouisés d’Indocine et d’Indonésie. By G. 
Coepes. (“Histoire du monde’’ series.) Paris: 
Boccard, 1948. Pp. 466. Fr. 750. 


Eastern Asia. By Tuomas E. Ennis. Edited by 
WALTER CONSUELO LANGsSAM. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, 1948. Pp. 627. $5.00. 


New cycle in Asia: selected documents on major inter- 
national developments in the Far East, 1943-1047. 
Edited with notes and an introduction by Har- 
OLD R. Isaacs. Issued under the auspices of the 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 
212. $3.00. 


This little volume is both useful and suggestive. 
It supplies, in one place, almost all the key docu- 
ments relating to the immediate political back- 
ground of present-day Asia from India to Korea. 
Hence, as a reference work it is useful to the teacher 
or student of modern world history as well as to 
those who specialize in Asiatic affairs. The collec- 
tion, furthermore, provides a good starting-point for 
a study of colonialism and nationalism in Asia. The 
editor has made an excellent choice of pertinent ma- 
terials presenting both sides of each issue. 

The first half of the volume concerns northeast 
Asia, Japan, China, and Korea; the second half cov- 
ers southeast Asia and India. Key documents are as 
follows: Japan, United States initial postsurrender 
policy (September 6, 1945); China, Yalta agreement, 
Sino-Soviet Treaty, Truman and Marshall state- 
ments; Korea, Moscow communiqué; Philippines, 
proclamation of independence; India, cabinet mis- 
sion proposals (May 16, 1946), Attlee statements on 
withdrawal and partition; Burma, white paper 
(January 27, 1947); Indo-China, French declaration 
(March 23, 1945), Viet Nam declaration of inde- 
pendence, agreement between France and Viet Nam 
(January 6, 1947); Indonesia, Linggadjati agree- 
ment; United States trusteeship plan for mandated 
islands. 

In addition to these key documents, Isaacs has 
selected representative statements and declarations 
of governments and statesmen which clarify the is- 
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ues and pose the problems. For China, for examples, 
he presents both Nationalist and Communist docu- 
ments as well as an excerpt from a political report of 
the Democratic League (pp. 81-87). For Indo-China, 
the Viet Nam republic is allowed to speak for itself; 
and in the Indies, the Indonesian republic’s declara- 
tions are set off against those of the N.E.I. govern- 
ment. The Korean people are represented in their 
appeal to the United Nations in 1946 (pp. 91-94). 
The documents for each area are introduced by 
short introductory sections. As Isaacs points out, 
however, the volume is intended as a documentary 
aid to a longer study such as his No peace for Asia 
(New York, 1947) and therefore does not contain 

much textual material. 
GroRGE M. McCuNE 


A short history of the Chinese people. By L. C. Goop- 
ricH. London: Allen & Unwin, 1948. Pp. 260. ros. 
6d. 


The Chinese student movement. By WEN-HAN KIANG ° 


New York: King’s Crown, 1948. Pp. 176. $3.00" 


Tides from the West: a Chinese autobiography. By 
CHIANG MONLIN. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 282. $3.50. 


The spirit of Chinese culture. By FRaNcts C. M.WEI. 
New York: Scribner, 1947. Pp. 186. $2.75. 


The Indonesian story: the birth, growth, and structure 
of the Indonesian Republic. By CHARLES WOLF, 
Jr. (‘Asia books.’’?) New York: Day, for the 
American Institute of Pacific Relations, 1948. Pp. 
211. $3.00. 


The Phoenix cup: some notes on Japan in 1946. By 
Joun Morris. London: Cresset, 1948. Pp. 224. 
12s. 6d. 


New paths for Japan. By HAROLD WAKEFIELD. Lon- 
don: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1948. Pp. 223. 15s. 


The soul of Malaya. By HENRI FAUCONNIER. Trans- 
lated by Eric Sutton. Harmondsworth, Mid- 
dlesex: Penguin, 1948. Pp. 191. 1s. 6d. 


Galliéni au Tonkin, 1892-1896. Paris: Berger-Le- 
vrault, 1948. Pp. 228. Fr. 250. 


AFRICA 


Commando: a Boer journal of the Boer war. By 
DeneEYS Reitz. London: Faber, 1948. Pp. 328. 
7s. 6d. 


The new Congo. By Tom Marve. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1948. Pp. 395. $5.00. 


Les sources inédites de l'histoire du Maroc. 1st ser., 
Dynastie Saldienne V: archives et bibliothéques de 
Portugal. Vol. III, Janvier 15 35—décembre 1541. 
By H. pe Castries and P. pe CENIVAL. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1948. Pp. 572. Fr. 2,000. 


Extraits des historiens arabes du Maroc. By E. LEvt- 
PROVENCAL. (“‘Bibliothéque de culture et de vul- 
garisation nord-africaine.”) Paris: Larose, 1948. 
Pp. 148. Fr. 250. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


The British Empire. By Hector Bo.ituo. London: 
Batsford, 1948. Pp. 246. 21s. 


Twentieth century empire. By H. V. Hopson. Lon- 
don: Faber, 1948. Pp. 186. 15s. 


Colonial law. By C. K. MEEK. London: Cumberlege 
for Nuffield College, 1948. Pp. 58. 6s. 6d. 


A classified bibliography. 


A hundred years of the British Empire. By A. P. 
Newton. London: Duckworth, 1948. Pp. 416. 
21S. 


John Hancock: patriot in purple. By HERBERT S. 
ALLAN. New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 422. 
$6.00. 


Early Rehoboth: documented historical studies of fam- 
ilies and events in this Plymouth Colony township. 
By RicHarp LE BARON Bowen. Vol. III. Lim- 
ited ed. Pawtucket, R.I.: The Author, 1948. Pp. 
196. $5.00. 


Virginia’s mother church and the political conditions 
under which it grew: an inter pretation of the records 
of the Colony of Virginia and the Anglican church 
of that colony, 1606-1727. By GEORGE Mac- 
LAREN Brypon. Richmond, Va.: Virginia His- 
torical Society, 1948. Pp. 571. $7.50. 


A history of colonial America. By OLIVER PERRY 
CuITWoop. 2d ed. (‘“‘Harper’s historica] series.’’) 
New York: Harper, 1948. Pp. 893. $4.50. 


Fort Carteret. By Daviy Hussey. London: Methu- 
en, 1948. Pp. 317. gs. 6d. 


Conservatism in early American history. By LEONARD 
Woops LaBAREE. Anson G. Phelps lecture on 
early American history. New York: New York 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 195. $3.75. 


Selected writings of Thomas Paine. Edited by N. 
GANGULEE. London: Nicholson & Watson, 1948. 
Pp. 225. 8s. 6d. 


The selected writings of Benjamin Rush. Edited by 
DaGoBERT D. Runes. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1947. Pp. 433. $5.00. 

From 1769, when he became professor of chem- 
istry at the College of Philadelphia, until his death 
in 1813, Benjamin Rush won fame as a physician. 
He was also a leading intellectual figure, always in- 
terested and sometimes active in local and national 
politics and concerned as a true humanitarian in the 
many problems of social reform, from the causes and 
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control of insanity and epidemics to the establish- 
ment of scientific education on a national scale. He 
fought against slavery, capital punishment, and in- 
temperance and advocated tolerance in human rela- 
tions and freedom in political ones. His writings 
show him to be occasionally profound, often imagi- 
native, and invariably on the side of human dignity. 

Runes has collected twenty-nine of the writings of 
Benjamin Rush and grouped them under the head- 
ings of “Government,” “Education,” ‘‘Natural and 
medical sciences,’’ and ‘‘Miscellaneous things.” The 
last category includes the well-known “Influence of 
the American Revolution,” as well as essays on tem- 
perance, old age, exercise, manners, journalism, char- 
ity, and a series of family letters on the yellow fever 
in Philadelphia in 1793. 

The editor has done well to make these writings 
more accessible. The serious reader will, however, be 
disappointed by the editing. There are no notes, 
Save for an abbreviated title and a date, one looks 
in vain for any evidence of where, when, or by whom 
the writings were first (or ever) published. The dates 
which appear in the table of contents are sometimes 
wrong, including those of the letters on yellow fever 
which are given as 1792 while appearing correctly in 
the text as August-November 1793. A “List of the 
writings of Benjamin Rush published during his life- 
time,” in the appendix contains no bibliographical 
information whatsoever, not even the dates. 


RICHARD J. HOOKER 


Seeds of liberty: the genesis of the American mind. By 
Max SAVELLE. New York: Knopf, 1948. Pp. 587. 
$6.50. 


The memoirs of Lieut. Henry Timberlake, 1756-1765. 
Annotated with an introduction by SAMUEL 
CoLe WILLIAMs. Facsimile of the 1927 ed. Mari- 
etta, Ga.: Continental Book, 1948. Pp. 197. 
$5.00. 


A brief history of colonial wars in America from 1607 
to 1775. By HERBERT TREADWELL WADE. New 
York: Society of Colonial Wars, 1948. Pp. 120. 


Canada: a political and social history. By EDGAR 
McINNIS, associate professor of history, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
1947. Pp. 574. $5.00. 


Colony to nation: a history of Canada. By ARTHUR 
R. M. Lower, Ph.D., F.R.S.C., professor of his- 
tory and political science, United College, Winni- 
peg. With maps by T. W. McLean. Toronto: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1946. Pp. 600. $5.00. 


McInnis gives to the reader in one solid volume a 
clear picture of Canadian historical development 
along political, social, and economic lines. The work 
is an attempt to present some basic determinants 
which are present in the historical evolution of the 
Canadian people. The essential problems which have 
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confronted Canadians have not been solved by vio- 
lence’and resort to arms. The author attempts to 
show how Canadian national development has been 
fostered and achieved by the tenacious, patient, and 
reconciling nature of its leaders and how the deter- 
mination to surmount geographical handicaps, as 
well as those of a political and religious nature, has 
helped to weld Canada into a modern, second-rank 
power. 

Both McInnis and Lower see the problem of po- 
litical survival as foremost among Canadian his- 
torical phenomena, and both realize the complexity 
of the problems of national development. The diffi- 
culties encountered by the Dominion have been 
solved, according to McInnis, by the frequent appli- 
cation of a policy of moderation. Crises, both ex- 
ternal and internal, have been avoided time and 
again by Canada’s willingness to choose the middle 
course, advocated by Homer and Thiers. Only upon 
this ground has co-operation often been possible, with 
a consequent growth in the national and internation- 
al stature of Canada—both politically and economi- 
cally. 

Lower’s book is not the usual chronological his- 
tory, built around political, social, and economic 
topics. Instead, the author has chosen some great 
themes in the history of Canadian national develop- 
ment and has left the supplying of the more com- 
monplace factual material to the reader. These 
themes are such as to broaden one’s understanding 
and to enrich one’s comprehension of Canadian na- 
tional problems, both in the past and in the present 
day. The struggle against geographic factors, reli- 
gious and economic questions, the antithesis be- 
tween the French and English national groups and 
their ways of life, and the great statesmanship and 
problems involved in confederation are only a few 
of these. The work as a whole is written in an easy 
and informal style, much as if the author were per- 
sonally discussing Canadian history with the reader. 
It isamply supplied with explanatory footnotes and 
interspersed with amusing bits of social history and 
literary quotations which hold one’s interest. 


Howarp A. VERNON, JR. 


The agrarian revolt in western Canada: a survey show- 
ing American parallels. By PAuL F. SHarp. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press; London: 
Cumberlege, 1948. Pp. 204. $3.00. 


The politics of equality: New Zealand’s adventures in 
democracy. By LESLIE Lipson. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 534. $6.00. 


Problems of African development. Part I, Land and 
labour. By T. R. Batren. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 188. $1.25. 


Problems of African development. Part II, Govern- 
ment and people. By T. R. BATTEN. Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1948. Pp. 180. 3s. 6d. 
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Central African archives in retrospect and prospect: a 
report by the chief archivist for the twelve years end- 
ing August 31, 1947. Salisbury, Southern Rho- 
desia: Central African Archives, 1948. Pp. 118. 


The Northern Rhodesian legislative council. By J. W. 
Davipson. Edited by MARGERY PERHAM. Lon- 
don: Faber, 1948. Pp. 150. 12s. 6d. 


African contrasts: the story of a South African people. 
By R. H. W. SHEPHERD and B. G. Paver. Ox- 
ford and New York: Oxford University Press; 
London: Cumberlege, 1948. Pp. 266. $9.00. 


A study of the Bantus which traces the effects of 
European civilization on this South African people. 


Gone down the years. By G. H. Wiison. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1948. Pp. 279. 15s. 


The autobiography of a Capetown editor which 
covers a period of fifty years in South Africa. 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Latin America: an historical survey. By JOHN FRAN- 
cis BANNON, S.J., associate professor of history, 
St. Louis University, and PETER MASTEN 
Dunne, S.J., professor of history, University of 
San Francisco. (‘‘Science and culture texts,” 
general ed. JosepH Husstern, S.J., Ph.D.) Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. 944. 
$6.50. 


In its major outlines the book under review fol- 
lows the familiar pattern of textbooks on Latin- 
American history. This pattern is one thick volume 
divided into two main parts, one on the colonial pe- 
riod and one on the national period, with the second 
part consisting largely of a series of sketches of the 
history of each of the twenty Latin-American states 
since independence. 

Probably because the authors are Catholic 
churchmen and their church played a highly impor- 
tant role in the colonial period, this period is al- 
lotted more space than usual in textbooks on Latin 
America—412 pages in a total of 922, or about 45 
per cent, as compared with from 30 to 40 per cent in 
other recent books, such as those by Munro, Wilgus, 
and Williams (1945 ed.). The chapters in the first 
part are excellent in most respects, though marred by 
occasional repetition (e.g., on the Casa de Contrata- 
cion, pp. 99 and 166-67) and by occasional slips (e.g., 
the location of CAdiz on the Guadalquivir River, p. 
178). But they give an illuminating account of the 
transit of Iberian civilization to America, the meet- 
ing of cultures, and the emergence of a new society 
and its principal institutions. Though achievements 
are stressed, the seamy side of the story is brought 
out clearly. 

Part II also contains individual chapters that are 
excellent; taken as a whole, however, it suffers from 
the lack of coherence and most of the other defects 
that seem to be unavoidable consequences of the es- 
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tablished twenty-nation pattern. The authors have 
fortunately departed from this pattern in one im- 
portant respect, namely, in their discussion of 
church-state relations in the national period. More- 
over, they have prepared the reader for this discus- 
sion by giving him in Part I a clear account of the 
colonial antecedents out of which the church-state 
question arose with the establishment of independ- 
ence. Since both*authors are Catholic churchmen, 
the question of bias naturally arises. Bias does ap- 
pear occasionally, but the authors have not hesitated 
to record a good many facts which hardly redound 
to the credit of the Catholic church. On the whole, 
this reviewer found their account of this controver- 
sial problem illuminating and well balanced; it fills 
a long-felt need, for previous textbooks in English 
have neglected the problem woefully. 

The emphasis is on Spanish America rather than 
on Brazil, and on Iberian rather than on Indian 
factors. The impact of modern capital and technol- 
ogy is described very briefly, and its results are not 
made clear. 

Chronologies, footnote references, and bibliog- 
raphies have been provided as aids to the student. 
The index, though detailed, is far from complete. 
Oddly enough, the list of periodicals given in the 
preface (p. vii) omits the Hispanic American his- 
torical review, which is the leading journal in this 
field. 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


El sistema consultivo panamericano: su estructura, su 
naturaleza, su aplicacién, sus consecuencias. By 
Apo L. CIASuLLO. Montevideo: Reyes, 1947. 
Pp. 124. 25 cm. 


American opinion on world affairs in the atomic age. 
By Lronarp S. CoTrrELL, Jr., and SyLviA 
EBERHART. With a foreword by FREDERICK Os- 
BORN. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 173. $2.50. 


Print paper pendulum: group pressures and the price 
of newsprint. By L. EtHan ELLIs. (“Rutgers 
studiesin history,’’ No. 4.) New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1948. Pp. 215. $3.00. 


The United States and China. By JOHN KiNG Farr- 
BANK. (“‘American foreign policy library,” ed. 
SUMNER WELLES; associate ed., DONALD C. Mc- 
Kay.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 384. $3.75. 


Selected letters of William Allen White, 1899-1043. 
Edited by WALTER JoHNsON. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1947. Pp. 460. $3.75. 


William Allen White’s America. By WALTER JOHN- 
son. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947. Pp. 
621. $5.00. 

William Allen White, who enjoyed such a strik- 


ingly felicitous career, is doing quite as well before 
posterity. Within three years after his death his 
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letters have been published under the discriminating 
editorship of Walter Johnson, and the same historian 
has written a biography which in quality is the kind 
men usually achieve only decades after their deaths. 
Based on thorough research in the White papers, 
vigorously written, and evidencing on every page a 
genuine feeling for its subject, the Johnson biography 
immediately takes a place among the most impor- 
tant studies of twentieth-century Americans. 

“The Emporia editor,” Johnson summarized, 
“was not an original or creative thinker. He was no 
great iconoclast, no revolutionary, no risky radical. 
Had he been such, he would not have become a folk 
hero. He was only slightly less confused than his 
neighbors from coast to coast”’ (White’s America, p. 
5). Because of this White characteristic, the impor- 
tance of his activities, and the genial perspicacity 
with which he expressed himself, his letters and 
biography are a gold mine of facts and quotations 
for the historian of the United States from the 
1890’s into the 1940’s. Students of domestic America 
will probably be most interested in Johnson’s treat- 
ment of the Bull Moose movement, drawn largely 
from the riches of the White papers. The retelling 
chips away some more at Theodore Roosevelt’s 
reputation and, with the lack of hero worship char- 
acteristic of Johnson’s approach, makes it clear that 
folk hero William Allen White could be the shifty 
politician as well as the sage of the people. 

Readers of the Journal of modern history will no 
doubt be most interested in the presentation of 
White as a thinker and actor in the field of foreign 
affairs. In 1914, as in 1939, American liberals gen- 
erally divided into three categories with respect to 
international affairs. On the two extremes were the 
quick participationists, in the Theodore Roosevelt 
tradition, and the die-hard isolationists, in the La- 
Follette tradition. In the middle, by far the most 
numerous and the most important, were the liberals 
of the Wilson-Franklin Roosevelt tradition, who 
did not want to go to war but could be persuaded 
that they should. Johnson’s William Allen White be- 
longs squarely in this third group, and what emerges 
from the letters and the biography is the most re- 
vealing description yet available of the road by 
which thousands of liberal Americans passed from a 
belligerent anti-interventionism to enthusiastic sup- 
port of a war. 

At the news of Serayevo in 1914, White’s over- 
whelming concern was to keep the United States out 
of war. Suspicious of economic imperialism and of 
power politics, he was leary of moral appeals and 
inclined to see little difference between the two sides. 
Anxious for domestic reform, he was sure that war 
would set back social legislation for a long time. 
Above all, the humanitarian in White abhorred war 
as war. Then came the process of going over—the 
mounting anger at Germany, the increasing concern 
over what would happen if America did not fight, the 
tendency to shift from economic to moral analysis 
as the willingness to fight grew, the ultimate justifi- 


cation in the argument that, whatever evils war 
brought, they would be more than compensated 
for by the good, particularly by the establishment of 
a league to prevent future wars. In much the same 
way, White moved from support of the neutrality 
acts in the thirties, to heading the Committee To 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies, and finally to 
full-fledged support of war after Pearl Harbor. His 
was the type-case of the liberal rhythm in foreign af- 
fairs that came close to being isolationism in times of 
foreign quiet, internationalism in times of foreign 
crisis. 

Although Europe had its reform groups which 
also moved to war in a zigzag of reluctance, it pro- 
duced no set of ideas quite like those of the White 
liberals. Johnson was so struck by the peculiarly 
American nature of White’s thinking in domestic as 
well as in foreign affairs that he called his subject 
“something of a composite American” (White’s 
America, p. 5). This is the one conceptual flaw in the 
two books that is worth mentioning. Of course, 
White, far from being a composite American, was 
more a composite of one wing of one segment of the 
American population, the liberals. But any author 
can be pardoned for making something of a com- 
posite American out of a man who was so typically 
American in so many important ways, and in John- 
son’s case the tendency is the less objectionable be- 
cause he does not permit it to distort the main lines 
of either his editing or his biographical! writing. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CELEBRATION OF THE REVOLUTION OF 
1848 IN NEW YORK CITY 

The Société d’Histoire de la Révolution 
Francaise, in co-operation with the French 
Embassy, has presented a lecture series at the 
Ecole Libre and at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, during the course of the year in 
commemoration of the revolution of 1848. 
Several distinguished French and American 
scholars addressed the opening meeting, which 
was held on February 27. A number of lectures 
and discussions on the causes and consequences 
of the revolution of 1848 in France and else- 
where were sponsored by the Société during the 
course of the academic year. An exhibition of 
paintings, prints, books, and documents per- 
taining to the revolution was held in March 
and April at the office of the Culture Service 
at the French Embassy in New York City. 





A UNIFORM REPORTING SYSTEM FOR 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Social Sciences Division and the Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago, aided 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, are 
jointly undertaking a study of the desirability 
and feasibility of setting up a unified reporting 
system for the social sciences. Opinions of social 
scientists, teachers, students, librarians, public 
officials, interest-group leaders, and other poten- 
tial users are being collected with regard to the 
relative advantages of a yearbook, a journal 
containing abstracts, a journal consisting large- 
ly of bibliographic essays, and other means of 
publication. 

The study is being conducted by Bruce Lan- 
nes Smith, aided by the following advisory com- 
mittee: Bernard Berelson, Fred Eggan, Herbert 
Goldhamer, Louis Gottschalk, Nathan Leites, 
Ralph W. Tyler, and W. Allen Wallis. 
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